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INTRODUCTION 
1. ArRapic LITERATURE AND INDIA 


‘No people were in a more favourable position 
for exploring the ancient world than the Arabs. 
Their empire stretched from Spain upto the Indus 
and Sirderya, from the Caucasus upto the Nigrolands 
of Africa. Wars and conquests have always pro- 
moted the study of Geography.” ' 


The Arabs began to take interest in Geography 
at a very early stage of their expansion. Their 
gcographical literature consists of three kinds of 


hooks: 


l. Books on administration and trade. Adminis- 
trative and practical needs brought into existence 
books giving a description of countries and itineraries, 
the revenues and products of the provinces, the 
administration not only of Islamic, but also of non- 
Islamic lands. As more countries came under the 
Mohammedan rule, wider became their geographical 
knowledge. The works of Ibn Khordadhbeh, Qudama, 
Ya‘quibi, Ibn Rustah and Ibn al-Fagih are of primary 
importance. 


2. Books of voyages and adventures which 
enriched the knowledge of geography. Many books 
of travel—interspersed with historical accounts were 
Written, ¢.g., the works of al-Mas‘adi, Nasir-i Khosraw. 
lbn Jubair, Ibn Batiita. 


l. Cf. O, Peschel, Geschichte der Hrdkunde, p. 104. 








a. Lhe systematic and sczentific study of the 
earth, its form, the seven climates, the determina- 
tion of the longitude and latitude of places ete. 
The Arabs worked at first on the old Greek lines 
and the beginning of eeoeraphical studies is marked 
by the translation of Ptolemy; but soon they had 
surpassed the Greeks and built up their own geogra- 
phical and astronomical systems. Authors of syste- 
matic books on geography are Istakhri, [bn Hawgal. 
Muqaddasi ete, while Ibn Yinus, al-Bériini and 
others occupy a prominent place in the astronomical 
and mathematical researches. 

The importance of geographical literature of 
the Arabs’ for their economic and cultural history 


has been, since lone, recognised by Muropean 


scholars* and WAS. lately, emphasized Ain by the 
eminent Turkish scholar Zaki Ahmet Validi who has 
published a most illuminating paper on “Islam and 
the scienee of Geography.” 


|. Hor further particulars of Arab geographers see the 
[Introduction to the Freneh translation of Abu'l-Fidai, by M. 
Reimaud, Paris 1848. Further, I. Wuestenfeld who as one ol 
the first scholars has given a survey of Arabic geography in his 
paper ' Die Literatur der Nrdbeschreibung ber den Arabernnr’’. 
Aeitschrift f, vergl. Erdkunde, Magdeburg 1842, Vol. I, On the 
basis of the Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum’ in which 
old geographical works were published P. Schwarz studied ~ Die 
(ilteste geographische Literatur der Araber.’’ For purposes of 
reference one may be referred to the Introduction of G. Le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems. London 1890. A short, but valuable 
account on Arabie ' Geography and Commerce’ 18 fiven by J. H. 
Kramers in: Zhe Legacy of Islam, edited by Th. Arnold and 
A. Guillaume, Oxford, 19381. In all these works further biblio- 
graphy is given; Cf. also Myeyeclop. of Islam. 

4. In order to hayé @& sure foundation for studies and 
research, Barbier de Meynard, de Goeje, H. Mzik and others have 
edited the oldest texts. 

3. Islamic Culture Vol. VITT p. 511 sau. 


The Arabs had been sailing in the Indian Ocean 
long before the rise of Islam. The first Muslim Arabs 
visited the coasts of India, Ceylon and the East 
Indian Islands as merchants and seafarers. Islam 
was introduced in India, with the invasion of Sind,' 
in the year 712, by Muhammad b. al-Qasim who 
conquered the whole of the country Trom the mouth 
of the Indus to the borders of Kashmir. Under the 
first Umayyades Muslim merchants spread everywhere 
in the Indian Ocean and in South-Eastern Asia. Even 
before al-Hajjaj Arabs had founded  trade-centres 
in the Java Islands and married native women. As 
Maulana Syed Sulayman Nadvi has pointed out there 
were many Muslim colonies in India” before the 
Muslim conquest. The coasts and islands of India 
have always attracted Arab merchants and travellers 
who undertook the voyages mainly for the sake of 
trade. So the commercial routes and the sea-coasts 
OF India were well-known to the Arabs long before 
the inner parts of India became accessible to them. 


The earliest books,’ therefore, were reports and 
narrations of sailors or merchants such as at-Tajir 
Sulayman whose narratives were collected by Abt 

i. Of. Prof. Mohd. Habib. The Arab Conquest of Sind. 
Islamie Culture, IIT, pp. 77-95; 592-611. 

4. Cf. Muslim CGolontes im India before the Muslim 
Conquest, Islamic Culture VIII, p. 474 sqq: 600 sqq; IX, p. 
l44 sqq. 

3. For particulars see Reinaud, Relation des voyages faits 
poe les Arabes et les Persans dans 1’ Inde et 4 la Chine, Paris 
1545; Reinaud, Introduction génerale & la Géographie des Orien- 
taux, In: Vol. I of Géographie d’ Aboulfeda, Paris 1848; 
G, errand, Relations des Voyages et textes géographiques arabes, 
persans et tures relatifs a |’ Extréme Orient des VIII au XVII 
sciecle, 2 Vols., Paris 1912-14. 








Zayd Hasan b. Yazid in Akhbar ul-Hind  was-Sin,' 
Buzurge b. Shahriyar in Kitab ‘aj@ibh ul-Hind? Ton 
Habbar,? Aba’ Dulaf* and, particularly, al-Mas‘idi’, 


A new era began with the conquest of India 
by Mahmud of Ghazna who extended his raids upto 
Kalinjar in Bundelkhand in the Kast and as far south 
as Somnath. Muslim rule in India was consolidated 
under the Ghoris. Through these invasions Islam 
spread in India. ‘Travellers, merchants and missiona- 
ries followed the soldiers and adiministrators, and 
spread themselves all over the country. India became. 
in this way, more and more known to the Arabs. 
The Arab historian adh-Dhahabi, however, complains 
that on account of Mongols all traffiie and intereourse 
with the other side of Iraq and Persia were cut off, 
The brilliant scholar al-Bérani, who was well versed 
in the Indian seiences, helped, ina large measure. 
to improve the knowledge of India among the Arabs. 
A few centuries after him came Ibn Batitta, the 
adventerous Moorish traveller. 

The historical books in <Arabie often give 
useful information about the historical and_ political 
facts relating to India. <Al-Baladhuri’s book of the 
Conquests which combines historv and geography. 
is of primary importance in this respect. It shows 


1. Cf. Brockelmann I, 523. 
2. Of, Brockelmann |, 523. The text was edited by P. A, 
v.d. Lith and translated into French by L. M. Déviec, Leiden 
LRB3-86. 

8. Of. al-Mas fidi, ed. by Barbier de Mevnard and Pavet de 
Courteile, Vol. J, 312 sqq. 

4. Cf. Brock. I, 228 and Yaqnt ITI, 445-58. 


Dy: Cf, rock, [, 144, 


the state of the country when the Arabs conquered 
‘++. In later times, much information about India 
is found in the large historical works of the Arabs’ 
where historical happenings and political occurrences 
are deseribed chronologically.” 

But the authors of these books make a mention 
only of the most important occurrences; details are not 
to he found there. For elucidating points of detail one 
has to turn to the historical works written in Persian. 

From the biographical works we learn that fairly 
hie colonies of rich Indian merchants existed in Cairo 
and Alexandria. Yet reliable informations about his- 
torical events cannot be obtained from these works. 
Sometimes curious and apparently exaggerated stories 
regarding India are told in these biographies. We 
eather that Arabic writers derived thei information 
often from the Indians whom they met in Arabia 
and EKeypt. 

The encyclopaedic works such as al-‘Omari's 
Masalik ul-Absar furnish us with valuable information 
about India. At that time India had become, so to 
say, a subject of general knowledge for the Arab intel- 
ligentsia. Masalik w-Absar in particular adds details 
to the facts which are generally dealt with in the Per- 
sian histories. Another important book of this kind is 
al-Qalqashandi’s Subh ul-A ‘sha which contains a fairly 
detailed description of India. 


1, Of. O. Spies, Beitriige zur Arab. Literaturgeschichte, 
Leipzig 1932, Chapter I. 

2. Of. in particular at-Tabari, Varikh, for the later times 
Ibn ul-Athir, al-Kamil, adh-Dhahabi, Tarikh wul-Islam, Ibn 
al-Jawzi, al-Muntazam, Ibn Kathir, al-Bidiya wan-Nihaya, 
Mahmid al- Aint, Jqd al-Jumdn, ete. 
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2, AL-QALQASHANDI AND HIS WORK. 


Shihabuddin Abu ‘Abbas Abmad b. “Ali b. abi 
Ghudda al-Qalqashandi*’ came from a learned family 
of Qalqashanda, a small place in the district of Qalyab 
near Cairo. The date of his birth is not certain; prob- 
ably it was 758 or 756.* As a boy he left his native 
place and settled down in Cairo where he lived till 
his death. There he studied law according to the Shati- 
‘ite school and was later appointed judge. His special 
interest, however, lay in Adab and Jnshd in which 
branches he was well versed. He died, nearly 695 years 
of age, on the 10th Jumada ‘l-akhira 821 A.H. = July 
16th, 1415 A. D. 

Qalqashandis chief work® Subh ul-a'sha [t sind at 
il-insha@, is an eneyelopeedia of all the branches of 
knowledge of his timet. The work is a valuable 
souree of information for the cultural, administrative 
and geographical history of Egypt and Syria. It has 
always drawn the attention of scholars towards itself. 

On the basis of this work F. Wiistenteld wrote 
his monograph “Die Geographie und Verwaltung von 
Equypten’® and W. Bjérkinann deseribed the institution 


|. For his life and works cf. Brockelmann IJ, 134. Eney- 
clopaedia of Islam Il, 699; Wustenfeld, Gesehichtsschreiber 467: 
Shadharat VII, 149; Sarkis p. J4521; “Airili, Qaimits al-A lim, 
p. 52; Taghribirdi, Nujim, ed. Popper, VI, p. 460; Walqashandi, 
Vol. XIV, Introduction of the editor. 

2. The later date is given by Sarkis p. 1521. 

8. Wor his works ef. Brockelmann II, 134; Sarkis p. 1621. 

4. It has been printed in Hgypt by the Dar ul-kutub 
il-Khadiwiva 1381-38 ALH.=1913-18 A.D, in 14 Vols, Other 
editions are quoted by Sarkis p. 1521 and have been discussed 
by W. Bjorkmann p. 738. 

5. Goettingen 1879, 


of the Luvdn ul-Inshi in his book ”° Bearage tlt" 
Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im islamischen Aeqypten 
siving at the same time a statement of the contents 
of the whole work.! The deseription of Syria was 
translated by Gaudefroy-Demombynes in La syrve 
al Vénogue (es Mamlouks?. As reoards other Parts ol 
the Subh dealing with the lands and countries only 
the chapters of the Island of Borneo have been 
studied and translated into French.” 

Extracts from the Subh regarding coins, measures 
and weights (vwdamalat) according to the Ms. 
in the Bodleian Library have been translated imto 
French by M. H., Sauvaire.! The diplomatic corres- 
pondence between Egypt and foreign powers, 80 
far as preserved in al-Qalqashand?’s Subh ul-A’sha 
has been the object of learned papers by different 
scholars” There is, however, still a lot of immaterial 


lL. Hamburg 1928, 


9 Paris 1923. The translated portions are found in the 
Arabic text IV, 72-243 and XIV, 371-402. 


8. By Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Africa. (translation of 
Masalik). 
4, Mémoires del’ Académie de Marseille, 1886-57. 


5. Of. H. Lammens, Correspondances diplomatiques entre 
les sultans Mamlouks d’ Egypte et les puissances chrétiens, Kevue 
de ’}Orient Chrétien, Vol. JA, 1904, pp. 151-87 : 859-92: H. 
Cammens. Relations officielles entre la cour romaine et les sultans 
mamlouks, ibid., Vol. VIII, 1908, pp. 101-10 ; Amari, De titoh 
che usava la cancelleria de Sultani di Egitto nel XLV secolo 
scrivendo a regeitori di aleuni Stati italiani, Atti della R. Acead. 
dei Lincei. Serie III, 12, 1883-84, pp. 507-34 (based on Masalik 
ul-Absir: Amari, Condizione degli stati Cristiani dell’ Oceidente 
secundo unAé relazione cll Domenichino Doria da Genova, esto 
arabo ¢. vers. ital. e note, Roma 1883) ; Kh. Blochet, Les relations 
diplomatiques des Hohenstaufen avec les sultans d’Megypte, Revue 
Historique, Vol. 80, 1902, III, pp. 51-64. 








he 


in the Subh ul-A’sha which requires critical study. 


In the following pages Lam giving the first trans- 
lation of the chapters on India comprising pp. 61-95 
in Vol. V of the Arabic text. A summary of its 
contents has been given by W. Bjorkmann, loe, cit.. 
p. 106. Sinee the author has never been in India his 
description is based on literary sources which I have 
enumerated in the next chapter, and on a few oral 
relations of travellers. On examining’ these sources 
we find that almost all of them have been printed or 
come down to us In manuscripts. Al-Qalqashandt’s 
description, therefore, is not so important as supposed 
by several scholars. It is, however, a well-informed 
account of the different aspects of India and shows 
that the Arabs, at that time, had on the whole a fairly 
ACCULATLC knowledge of India. Although the work 
itself was completed in the year 814 A. H.! al-Qalqash- 
audi does not give an account of the contemporary 
conditions in India of his time—exceptin a few cases 
when he relates on the authority of some Indians and 
travellers whom he met—-but he rather describes 
[India in the time of Muhammad Tughlaq. He follows 
therein very closely the Masalik ul-Absar which he 
simply copies. 


| have been asked to make al-Qalqashandi's 
description of India accessible through a translation 
to those who do not know Arabie. The translation 
is literal ; only sometimes I could not help translating 
freely. I have appended many foot-notes to 1t which 


|. So according to Sarkis, p. 1521; but according to Eneyel. 
of Islam Il 699 it was composed after 791 A. H. 


7 


are not exhaustive as the necessary books of reference 
were not at mWiy disposal, 
> ‘Tar SourRCES OF AL-QALQASHANDI, 

al-Qalqashandi never visited India. So he has 
no practical knowledge of this country, His infor- 
mations, therefore, are based on hiterary sources OY OT] 
oral reports and narrations of those who have been 
‘y India. His work. therefore. is a compilation, On 
the whole, al-Qalqashandi carefully quotes his sources. 
But probably he did not always turn to the originals 
themselves. but simply quoted them according to 
Masalik. In the following I give the list of works 
used by al-Qalqashandi for composing his description 
of India. * 

1. The main source for al-Qalqashandi 1s 
Masalik ul-absar ° by Ibn-Fadlullah al-Omari * (died 


1. See further the general reference-books : 

WM. Bliiot, The History of India as told by its own 
historians. The Muhammadan Period, ed. and cont. by J. 
Dowson, London 1867-77 (Bibliography of the original sources). 

Elliot, Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Muham- 
medan India, Caleutta 184%. 

fm. F. Oaten, European Travellers in India during the 15th, 
1Gth and 17th centuries, London 1909 (for European travellers 
who visited India during the Muhammedan Period). 

9 A general survey of the sources lor the whole work has 
heen given by W. Bjorkmann Pp. 7) sqq., for the deserption ol 
Syria by Gaudefroy-Demombynes, p. IV sqq. 

8. The parts contaiming Africa, without Egypt, have been 
translated into French by (iaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 19247 
(Bibliothéque des (Jéographes Ayabes, tome IJ); the Arabic text 
of the description of Asia Minor has been published by Fr. 
Taeschner, Leipzig 1929 and North Africa by Hassan ni asanl 
‘Ahdul-Wahhab with the title Wasf Lftqiya wal-Andalus, Tunis 
1922. 

4. Wor his life ef. Brock. IT, 141; Sarkis p. 204 , Fawit 
1. 7, Shadharat VI, 160; Zirkili, Qamis al-A‘lam p. 85; R. Hart- 
mann, 4 DMG 70, p. 1 sqa.- 
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748/1348). This isa hie work on geography, history 


29 volumes! and is of 


and biography comprising 
ereat importance for the study of these branches of 
learning, particularly so far as North-Africa is con- 
cerned, because the author was a native irom there. 
After haying studied in Damascus, Hijas and Eeypt, 
‘Omari was appointed Qadi in Cairo and became later 
state-secretary. Although he had never been in 
India he wrote a detailed chapter on it in his Masalik 
ul-Absar. He collected his informations—besides 
from literary sources —from Indians whom he met in 
Keypt, in the first place from Shaykh Mubarek 
nl-Anbati. Sirajuddin Abu’l-Fath “Umar, a lawvyerand 
1» native of the province of Oudh, ete. 

Only one volume olf Masalik ul-Absdr has been 
published so far by Abmad Zeki Pasha (Cairo 
1342/1924) and it is doubtful whether the following 
volumes will be printed in the next time since the 
editor died. Yet it would be very desirable to con- 
tinue the pul bhlication. The volume containing India 
has not yet been pub hlished. So we have still to refer Tor 
India to Quatremére, Notices et Extraits NITI, 1556. 
The text and iraaauen of the parts referring to 
fndia will be edited in 2 Vols. by O. Sptes, Sh. Abdur 
Rashid and Moinul Haqq in the course of this year. 
Very frequently are quoted: 

2 “‘Taquwii uwl-Buldin by Abu ‘}-Fida’ (died 

2/1331)", the prince and governor of Hamat. He 


is ae known through his Unive sal History anda his 


l, Of . Horovitz, MS SObdD As. &» 190%, pp. Aa-42 - 

i} Por he life cf. Brock. IJ, 46; Encyel. of Islam [, 56. 
His autobiography has been translated by De Slane in: Recueil 
dos historiens des croisades, Hist, Orient. f, 106 saq. 


1] 


work on @eography hoth of which are quoted sever Hl 
times. The latter, entitled “Tat le of the Countries,” 
Taqwim ul- Buldan. has been edited and translated 
into French by Reinaud, Mae Guckin de Slane and 
St. Guvard, Vol. I: 11. i and II, 2, Paris 1840, 1545, 
Laan 

3. Al-Qdanin ni-Mas adi vy al-Biraini (died 
448/1048)'. The Qanun is the most valuable work 
for astronomy and = geogr phy written in the 
middle ages. Al-Qalqashandi quotes it in particular 
for the latitude anid longitudes of places. Its 
importance was tully appreciated by A. Sprenger 
more than fifty years ago in his “Reiserouten 
des Orients’. Halle 1560, p. KXIV: “Biraini was 
the first who fixed the longitudes and latitudes 
of towns with a degree of accuracy which when the 
names are transferred to a map, gives us a picture of 
the country concerned.” 

The Qanin has been lately made use of by 
Ahmet: Zeki Validi in his works “Neue ceographische 
und ethnographische Nachrichten iiber Mittel-Ost-and 
Nordasien aus al-Birani’s Werken” und “Al-bBiriinis 
Weltbild und Gradentabelle”. Cf. Islamie Culture, 
Vol. VIII, 1934, p. 521. 

From the mathematical point of view ©. Schovy 
has studied the Qantin and written his last work 

“Die triconometrischen Lehren des persischen Astro- 
nonen Abu'l-Raihan Muhamimi id ibn Ahmad al- ee 
dargestellt nach al-Qaniin al-Mas ‘adi. Kdditea bv J. 
Ruska and H. Wieleitner. Hannover 192 


1, Cf. Brock. I, 476; Ibn abt Usaibia IT, 20; Suter, 
Mathematiker der Araber, p. 98-100 ; Encyel. of Islam I, 726 and 
the bibliography quoted there. 
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12 
al-Qalqashandi does not mention bBiriini’s 7drtkh- 
ul-Hind aud al-Athar ul-bagrya. 

4. al-Masalik wal-Mamalik by Ibn Haugal’ 
who travelledin the middle of the 4th century through 
the whole Muslim world. He revised al-Istakhri’s 
work and published it with this title. It has been 
edited by de Goeje in Bibl. Geogr. Arab., Vol. Ti: 

5. Kitab ul-masalilk wal-mamalik by Ibn Khordadh- 
beh? (died ca 300/912) forms an important source 
for historical topography. ‘The work has been edi- 
ted and translated by barbier de Meynard (Journal 
Asiatique 1865) and again by de Goeje, Leiden 1889 
(Bibl. Geogr. Arab., Vol V1). Al-Qalqashandi 
makes use of it In particular for the routes. 

Amongst those that are infrequently quoted are: 


6. Tuhfat ul-Albab by Muhammad b, “Abdur- 
rahman al-Mazini (died 565/1169.)" It deals with geog- 
raphy according to his own voyages and the descrip- 
tions of others. G. Ferrand has edited the work on 
the basis of the manuscripts in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale and in Alger, Paris 1925, 

7. Hasan b. Ahmad al-Muhallabr (4th century) 
composed his book al-masalik wal-mamalik for the 
Fatimide ‘Aziz billah*. Itis, therefore, also known 
as Kitab ul-Aziz. Cf. H. Khal. I, 462. The work of 
which no manuscripts have come down to us was 
made use of by Abu ’l-Fida’ in his Taquim ul-Buldan. 


1. Cf. Brock. I, 229; Eneyel. of Islam 11, 350. 

9 Cf. Brock. I, 228; Encyel. of Islam II, 398 

8. Cf. Brock. I, 477. Qalq. VY, 62 calls the author Muhd. 
b. Abdurrahim wl-Uqlishi. 

4, Of. Enevel. of Islam:l, 540 


oF Kitab Te Atwal the author of which is not 
known. Hajji Khalifa 11, 265 does not mention him 
either, but points out that the ereatest part of informa- 
tions given in the book 1s wrong and incorrect accord- 
ine to the statement of al-Biraini. The book was 
mace use of also DV Abu ‘}-Fida in his “Geography — 

9 Nuzhat u-Mushtag by Idrisi (died 96! VW11G6). 
The work contains maps while the teXt is a commen: 
tary on the maps. Mor the bibliography cf. Eneyel. 
of Islam II, 401. 

10. Kitabul-Ansab by as-Sanaini (died 62/1167) 
deals with nisbas and is rather valuable for those of 
Iranian and Central Asiatic names of places, towns 
ete. Of. Broekelmann 1. 530. 

11. Ibn Said “All b. Masai al-Maghribtr (died 
(\ o/ L274 or OS: yf] 2350) was i philol OfIst who travelled 


=~] 


throueh the East and wrot > glso a weoeT: iphical book 
Kitah ul-Jaghvafiya, also aye. as Kitab bast i- 
ardh fi tatha ralardk. Although this book 1s not 
mentioned with this title in- Subh ul-A’sha—only the 
name [bn Said is given al-Qalqashand? has made 
use ot it. 

Messrs: Shaikh Abdur Rashid and Moinul Llaqaq. 
Lectures in the Department of History in the Muslim 
University. who requested me to translate this portion 
from Subhul-A‘sha for them so that they might be able 
to make use of this source fortheir historical researches 
on Pre-Muehbul India, have gone with me through the 
whole transiution andanade a number of corrections 


1. Or Kitab Rujare. g. Qal. V, Tov. Cf, Brock. I, 477. 
f Islam II, 414; Maqqar 


2. Of. Brock. 1,386; Bneyel. « 
i. bi 44 esti ty]. 
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and suggestions which have been utilised in particular 
in the foot notes. Mr. Hashid, moreover, has helped 
me in reading the proofs. My thanks are due to my 
hesearch student Nazirul Islim who assisted me in 
translating the text in the firstinstance and dictated also 
my manuscript to the typist. | am grateful also to Dr. 
I. R. Khan, Chairman of the Department of Geog- 
raphy, for his valuable help in identifying and 
locating certain names of places. Dr. Abdul 
Aleem, Lecturer in my Department, has kindly read 
the proofs of the translation and pointed out a Tew 
amendments in the translation. I! feel grateful to 
all these gentlemen. 


TRANSLATION 


INDIA AND ITS CIRCUMJACENT COUNTRIES. 


The author of Masalk ul-Absdr * says, it 1s a most 
important country which cannot be compared with any 
other country in the world in respect of its extensive 
zones, its abundant wealth and armies, the grandeur 
of its Sultan when he travels or is in residence, and in 
respect [of the grandeur] of the throne of his country. 
The fame and reputation of this country is well- 
known. 

Then he® continues “Il used to learn from the 
current news and written books what filled my eyes 
and ears. But 1 could not acquaint myself with the 
truth of these accounts because of the remoteness 
of this country and the distance of its provinces from 
us. hen I repeatedly inquired about that from the 
narrators and I found more than I had heard and 
ereater things than | had expected. 

More is not necessary to say “: it 1s a country 
in whose sea there are pearls and in whose land 
there is gold and in whose mountains there are 
rubies and diamonds and in whose valleys there 1s 


|. de, Ibn Fadlullih ul- Omart, Cf, p. 9, No, 1. 
i.e., Ibn Fadlullah ul-'Omant, the author of Masalik. 


Oo. Arabic divas cl, Dozy 1, BR4, 





J 
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nlaes wood and camphor ®*. [62] and in whose 
cities there are the thrones of the kings. 
Amone its animals are elephants and rhinos- 
Ceros, cdmiooe Its sharp weapons are "the Indian 
swords’. Its rates are cheap, its armies are 
numberless. and its territories are limitless. Its in- 
habitants have wisdom and great intelligence. 
Amongst the nations they have the YLrentest MAslery 
over their passions and devote themselves to what Is 
supposed bring one near unto God, 


He continues, “Mohammad b. ‘Abdur Rahim 
al-Qaisi? has described this country, in his book 
Tuhfat ul-Albab saying:- huge country, great justice, 
eonsiderable wealth, fine management, Constant 
satisfaction, and security wherewith there 1s no fear 
in the country of India. ‘The Indians are the most 


learned people in the branches of Philosophy, Medicine, 


Geometry and in all the wonderful arts, Further he 
savs. “in their mountains and islands there grow the 
Lrees oft aloes-wood and camphor dl ll SOLVES ot 


——————— — ———— = — - — —— 


Ls Ibn Bat. J VY, 241 sives a description of the aloes wood 
of which different species exist. The Sanskrit name 1s agarit 
or in dialects agil and aki. Through the Portuguese who called 
it aguila”’ it came to Minglish as eagle-wood by the association 
of Latin aguila. The aloes-wood was already known in the 


) ancient world. Pliny (Book XXVIII) says “The best al@ ts 


brought out of Indin.,....- 


9 Cf. Ibn Bat. ITI, 241. The Canskrit word 18 Aarpira 
the origin of which is probably Javanese Kapir. Through the 
Persians and Arabs the camphor came in the middle ages to 
Europe, ef. Dozy, Oosterlingen, p. 4/ and Hobson-Jobson, §.V., 
}. Hl. 


8 The text has been mnisba “ Uglishi’. He is senerally 


fo, 
known as ‘‘al-Mazini al-Qaist”. Cf. Brock 1, 477 Zirkili, 
Al-A lam Qamis tardjim, p. 917; Brockelmann I, 477. 
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WVOMmALIC plants Cu ff. clove tree, ' spikenard (symbicl) A 
dar-chint ", Cinnamon (qirfa), salikha, * cardamom 


“ydqullah),® cubeb,® mace 7 and many kinds of drugs 


in 


deer*° and civet cat." This towether with all that is 


of vegetable origin (‘agdgi). And they have musk 


li, Haranyful at. Hobson-Jobson s. v. clove, DD. 995, see 
i 
y 


further the curious description of Ibn Bat. IV, 243 and its 
eriticismn by Maik p. 404, 

2. Andripgon nardus Cf. Sir W. Jones. in As. Res. 1 I, 410 
“We Inwy on the whole be assured that the nardius of Ptolemy, 
the dndian Suwmbul of the Persians and Arabs, the Jataimansi of 
the Hindus, and the spikenard ot Our shops, iva one nnd the Same 

plant. 

3d. The Arabic word —htoils in the textis Persian dar- 
clini China-stick"’ i, e. einnanion. Interesting in this respect 18 
the fe lowing explanation of Vietro della Valle, Viagage (ed, I. 
Grey ; Hak. Soe, 1891,) IT, 206-07 from the year 1621”. As for 
the cinnamon which you wrote was called hy the Arabs dartzenz, 
| assure you that the dar-sini, as the Arabs say, or dar-chini as 
the Persians and Turks eall it, is nothing but our ordinary 
Canella 

t, The oil or produce of the bentree | —=hiin). cl. Lanes, v. 

0. The text has qdati/ah. Although there are different 
kinds of plants with this name (ef. Dozy II, 308) cardamom is 
meant here. 

6. The fruit of the Piper Gubeba. In Hindi kabab 
chint which marks itsimportation from the Hast. Its Arabie name 
is kKabiba. It is mentioned by Mas adi I, 341 Cubeb was well 
known in Kurope in the Middle Ages; e.g. ina list of drugs to 
be sold in the city of Wlm, A. D. 1596, eubebs are mentioned...’ 
Hanbury and Flickiger, Pharmacoyraphia: A Hist. of the 
Principal Drugs, 1874, p. 526-27. 

i. Arahie hashdsa et. Hobson-Jobson, p. AQ. 

8. Arab. ghazal al-misk, 1.e. the musk-deer (Aoschus 
moschiferus Jy.) is found throughout the Himalaya and extends 
east to the borders of Szechuen, and North to Siberia. Cosmas 
Indieopleustes (ea 545 A. D.), Book XI, says about the musk- 
deer “This little animal is the Musk. The natives call it in their 
own tongue Nastia, They hunt it and shoot it, and binding tight 
the blood collected about the navel they cut this off, and this 
is the sweet smelling par& of it, and what we call Musk.” See 
further Travels of Nikitin (ed, R. Major, Hakl. Soc.) p. 22. 

9. Arab. sinnawr wze-zahdd. 
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found in this country is On account of the extensive- 


ness of the provinces. the remoteness of the sides 
and the distance of its boundaries. 

In the Masalik ul-Absar it has been related on the. 
authority of Shaikh Mubarak ob. Mahmitd = ul- 
Anbati. that the breadth of this country is from 
Sarandib= to Ghazgna”’ «and its 


Wall 


Somnat! and 
leneth from the Bay opposite to Aden to the 


of Alexander * where the Indian Ocean comes out 


of the Atlantic Ocean, and that it takes three 
5 of ordinary journey to cross it, In the whole 
country towns are closely built and there are 
pulpits, thrones, districts, villawes. market-places 
NO desolated place COMICS hetween them. 
reliable, trust- 


years 


pnd bazars. 


After this he “deseribes him ‘as a 


1 90058’ N and 70°28’ Min the state of Junagadh, 


Kathinwar, Bombay. 

9 7. # the island “Ceylon” which had in the course ol 
history different names. Cf. Hoahson-Jobson p. 15! and the 
and N. Lal Dey, Geograph. Dictionary, 


remarks ol \ivik 1). as sqa 
1, L8o; 11s. 


9 In Afshanistan, 100 miles a ¢ W. from Kabul. 
ruled S&i- 


Ghazna was the residence of Mahmid b, Sabuktegin 
191 A. H.=997-10380 A.-D.) and was destrovgd in the year 95 i4 
\ Weo=1150 A.D. by *Ali?uddin Husain Hhan-stiz cf. Enecyel. 


of Islam S.¥. 

4 i.¢.the Chinese Wall” which is said to have heen 
huilt by Alexander against the pagan people Gog and Magog, 
Cr Tbn Khordadhbeh p. 162 saqq.; M. J. de Geoje, De muur 
van gog en magos In: Verslagen en Meded. Ks. Akad. v. Vi etensch.., 
Afd. Letterk.. 3 e@ reeks, Deel YV, 1. Ry sq. 
Anderson, Aleaander’s gate, Goq and Magog, and the inelosed 
ELLOS. Cambridge, Mass: Medieval Aead. of America 1938. 
Masflik ul- 


ane DOV A. R., 


5. Yet see the observation of the aut hor of 
Absiir O11 this |). LY. 
Cc ¢.e. «al- Omari, the author ol Masdlak wi-Absar. 


v 9 @ the relator Mubarak bh. Mabmid 
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worthy and learned man in what he relates but 

he considers this distance as too great. He continues 
arity the whole inhabited world is not equal to this | 
distance. utless he meant that this was the time | fis 
taken by one who moved from one place to another 
in it till he had wot a thorough knowledge of every 


l 


place and knew ' what was in it. 


This description is divided into eleven chapters: [63] 


CHAPTER I. 
About the climates of this country. 


This country consists of two @reat climates: 


THE FIRST CLIMATE. ~ 

The climate of Sind and the adjacent provinces” 
of Mukran, Tiran, Budha and the countries of Qufs’ 
and Baltis.’ 

SIND.” 

lbn Haugal says, “The boundaries of Kirman 
enclose it on the western side and the end of the 
boundary is the waterless desert of Sijistan. On the 


l. oko! literally: he carried (in his mind) away, #.e. he 
relates or knows what he has seen and heard there. Cf. also Dozy 
1, 326 

29 Arabie iqlim fa Greek word) one of the Seven climates 
of the Ancients. See also E UHonigmann, Die Sieben Klimata, 
Heidelberg 1927 

8 Literally: ‘what is strung in the string of It. 

4. a hillv region known as Jibal ul-Qufs on the border of 5 
Nirman Cf, Abul Fidai’ Taqwim, p. 384, ™, 335, ”, Yaont, MWujam 
ul-Buldan ; VI, 147 sqq.i Le Strange 323. 

5, Or Baliaich were robber tribes Cf. Abul Fid&é Vagwim 
py. 834, Mu yam ul-Buldan, 1,732: Hohson-Jobson p. 94. 

6. OF, Mnevel. ot Islam, 5. ¥ Sind: Sy Wolseley Hag, 

The Indus Delta Country, Prof. Muh. Habib, The Arab Conquest 
of Sind, Isl. Culture, Vol LTT, p. 77 sqq. 
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Southern side is a desert which lies between Kirman 
and the Indian Ocean, which is on the south 
of the desert. On the Iastern side lices' also the 
Persian Ocean : for the (Jcean bends like fl 
bow towards Kirman and Sind till it becomes the 
entranee to the eastern side of Sind. On the Northern 
side lies a part of India, Tbn Khordazbeh says, “in 
Sind costus’, cane (gand)’ and bamboo (kharzuranevow, 


| The western side must be meant here ? 

4. Arabie qust, Hind kut. from Sanskrit /ushta which is 
the costus of the anciénts, Angla-Indian Putehoek, is the trade- 
name for a fragrant root. Cf. Hobson-Johson p, 744. 

Garcia, says in his most valuable book Colloquios dos 
Sinuples e Drogas e Cousas Medecinaes da India 1 say that cost- 
ws in Arabic is called cost or cast, in Guzarate 16 is called plot: 
and in Malay, for in that region there is a great trade and con- 
sumption thereof it is ealled pucho. I tell you the name in 
Arabie, because if isealled by the same name by the Latins and 
Greeks, and I tell it youin Guzerati, because that is the land to 
Which it is chiefly carried from its birth-place; and I tell you 
the Malay name because the greatest quantity is consumed 
there, or taken thence to China.” 

3. Teannot make out which plant is meant here; gandt plur. 
qanawat or ganadisin Arabic, lance or stick’’ meaning originally, 
“reed"’ The word was probably borrowed from Assyrian hani, 
reed’ (Cf. H. YAimmern, Akkadische Fremdwoerter, Leipzig 
1915, p. 56) and came perhaps through Aramaic in Arabic. 
The same word was taken over into Greek (kanna, kane) and 
Latin (eanna). For the later development of gandétin Arabic see 
Kineyelop. of Islam Vol. II, p. TOb. 

Since bamboo is mentioned after this word I think one of the 
species of bamboo may be meant here. According to popular 
helief bamboos are male and female. ‘The female have 
hollow stems and inelude the common species which are men- 
fioned in the next foot-note; the male ones belonging to Dendro- 
calamus striclus, have a solid core. They are used for spear shafts 
and bludgeons, headed with iron and forming so a very dangerous 
weapon, They are called Hind, lathi, from Prakrit latihi for 
Sanskrit Yashti. Since the Arabic word used in the text means 
also spec?’ this explanation seems probable. 

4, There are many species of which Pambusa arundinacea 
and Bambusa vulgaris are the most common. Tor further re- 
ference Cf. Hobson-Jobson s. v. Bamboo, p. 54. 


= 
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The capital of Sind is Manstra.* It 1s a 
city in Sind situated in the second of the seven 
climates Ibn Sa‘id says, “its longitude 1s 95°30" 
and its latitude is 24°42.” The author of A/-Qanan 
says, “its old name is Yamanho® and it was called 
Mansura beeause the Muslims who conquered it said 
Nusirna’ ( 2.2. we are vietorious.) But Al-Mu- 
hallabi says, “it i called ee because ‘Omar b. 
Hafs? known as * Hazar Mard” built it in the time 
of Abt. Jafar A Mane: ' the second Caliph of the 
Abbasides. and named it after his bynnme (/aqad). 

[64] Ibn Hauqal savs, “it is a bie city which 1s 
surrounded by a bay of the river Mihran—a river that 
comes from Multan. Itis like an island, but it 1s a 
hot city and nothing grows there except palm trees 
and sugar cane; an extremely sour fruit having 


76 


the size of an apple which is called * Yamtima’’” is 
also found there. 


|. It is situated on an old channel of the Indus delta and 
founded on the old site of Bri fhmanibid, about 43 miles north 
east of Haidarabad, Sind Cf. Archaeol. Survey of India, Annual 
Reports 1903-04, pp. 1382 sqq. and Cunningham's Ancient Geogra- 
phy, pp. 8306-318. Further Isl. Culture IX. 149. 

2. So in the text: itis a misreading for Bamanhwa. See Cun- 
ningham's Geography, p. 311. 


Se | 


9. He was set over the province of Sind and afterwards 
sent to North Africa where he entered Qairuan in the year 161 
A otal, where he died 154 A. Ha 

4. Ruled 186-158 A. H.=754-775 A. D. 

5. Cf. Abu'l-Fida’ Taqwim p. 351. But ef. Isl. Culture 
IX, 148, 

6. Cf. Abwl-Fidd, Taqwim p, 3a, 

7. The fruit of the a hale jambolana, Lamk. which 
resembles olives. Cf. Tbhn Bat. ITT, 198; 11, 191; IV. Li; 229 
[ts Hind. name is 7am, jaman or jam and is sometimes con 
founded with Hind. biglcs or jamril ““ the rose-apple"’, Hugenia 


FAMBOS, Li Of, Hobson | , 448-49, 
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Daybul*: Itis a city on the sea-shore situated 
in the second of the seven climates. |hn Sa‘id 
says, “its longitude is 92°31° and its latitude is 
24 20'.. The author of Taquim vi-Biuldan says, “it is 
a small and extremely hot city on the coast of Sind.” 
According to Ibn Haugal it is to the Hast of the 
Mihran and is a seaport of that region. In <Al-Ladba), 
itis mentioned that it is situated on the Indian 
Ocean near Sind. Ibn Sa‘id says,” it lies on an entrance 
to the inland in the bay of Sind and is the hbig@est 
and the most famous of the sea-ports of Sind and 
the articles of Daibul are exported Trom it. The 
author of Lugwim ul-Buldin ientions. thatin it ave 
found plenty of sesam; dates are Imported to it from 
Basra; between it and Mansura is a distance of six 
days’ journey. 

Nirtin: The author of A/l-Luhah sys, “it is a 
city in the district of Daybul between the latter 
and Manstira and situated in the second of the 
seven climates.” According to Al-Qanan its longitude 
Is 94°50 and its latitude is 2445". Ibn Sa‘id SAVS, 
“1t 18s one of the Ports of the COUNTY of Sind and On) 

l. Daybul (Debal-Sind, Dewal) mentioned by all the old 
Arabic geographers: it is a famous seaport of Sind which stood 
at the site of modern Karachi. It was named after a Buddhist 


temple devdlya which was destroyed by the Mohammadans in 
the year 711. Cf. Balaort, Mutih w-Bulddn, p. 482, 435-38, 


443. Daibul was known to the Portuguese as Diul" or 
 Diuleindi" but identified by them as Lahari’’. So Mzik p. 39 
presumes that Daibul and Lahari are the same town which 
changed the names. For further bibliography ef. Enevelo. of 
Islam I, 896 and Cunningham's Ancient Geography, p, 340-346. 
% Situated roughly 75 miles to the north-east. it is helieved 
to be the old name of modern Haidariihica Cf. Abu’l-Fidi’ 
Laqwim p, 349. Qualqashandi and Abu'l-Fid& have both the 
formMyyy-Cf. for its explanation see Cunningham, p. 828-29. 
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which their saltish bay lies that comes out of the 
Porsian Sea. The author of Al-‘Aztzt says, [65], “its 
‘nhabitants ave Muslims and from there to Mangura 
‘s distance of fifteen farsakhs. Ibn Sa‘id relates that 
Aba Raihan al-Birtini, the author of ‘‘Al-Qanan”’ which 
was written about the longitudes and latitudes of the 
countries got his nisba from it.’ 

Sadusan 2: The author of Taqwtm-ul-Buldan says 
‘it is a city on the western side of the river 
Mihran. situated where the third of the seven 
elimates begins.’ According fo <Al-Qdniin its 
longitude is 94750 and its latitude is 28710, Ibn 
Hauqal says, “it is a fertile place with abundant 
wealth and bio bazars; around it there are many 

Fae cy aw ji9 


towns and markets °: Jo Js 5 pos Slicer) 


Multan: In Vaqeim oul-Buldan it is given with 


Dhamma on the Mim (.) and Suktin on the Lam (5) 
and ‘Ta (ss) and Alif (\) and Nin (+); in most of the 


books it is written with Waw ( ,) (7. e, oS ga3l). It is 


a citv in Sind as Abii Raihan al-Birtini has mention- 


ed, although Ibn Haugal has plaeed it in India and 
: * i . a atk Aes oh 

on his authority it oceurs in “Masalik u/-Absar, but 

al-Birani is more authentie in this matter than Ibn 


— ————— 


1 He was born in a suburb of Khwarizm, hence his 
nisha al-Bériini. 

9 ¢.e.. Sehwan on the Indus in Sind. The present name 
‘ea contraction of Sewistiin which according to Cunningham's 
Ancient Geography of India (ed. by 5. Majumdar, 302 sqq.) was 
so-called after its inhabitants, the  ‘Sewis. The Arab 
seographers call it Sadustin, Sadisin, or Shirusan. The Sanskrit 
name is Sindomina. 

3. Abu'l-Fidé, Tagwim p. 340. 

4. (Cf Mas‘ndt I, 151,207,316; Abwil-Fida, p. 30 
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Hauqal, because Sind is his own native country and 
therefore. he must be better informed about it. lt 
is situated in the third of the seven climates, 
According to Al-QVanin its longitude is 96°25 and its 
latitude is 28°40, Ibn Hauqal says, “it is smaller 
than Mansiira.”’ | 

lt has been mentioned in Masaltk ul-Absar on the 
authority of some works that the villages of Multan 
are. 126,000. Al-Muhallabi has mentioned that the 
districts of Multan spread from the vicinity of 
the boundary of Mukran in the south upto the 
boundary of Manstira. ‘The distance between it and 
Ghazna 1s sixty-eight farsakhs. 

Aror: ' Aceordine to Ibn Hauqgal it is a_ eity 
nearly as big as Multan. It has two ecity-walls and 
is situated on the river Mihran. ‘The author of 
Al-' Azizi says, it is a big city and its inhabitants [66] 
are Muslims who are under the rule of the Governor 
of Manstra. Between Ardér and Manstira is a 
distance of thirty farsakhs. According to Al-Oanan 
its longitude is 95°55 and its latitude is 28°10. 

MUKRAN? 

[bn Haugal snys, “it is a broad and extensive 
region: consisting mostly of deserts and barren 
and arid plains.”” The author of Tagwtm ul-Buldan has 
two contradictory opinions about it: in the discourse 
about Sind he says that it belonges to it’ and in his 

1. The text and also Abu’l-Fidi’ p. 347, have™ Azir” 
Cf, Cunningham's Ancient Geography p. 296; Dr. I. R. Khan, 
Historical Geography of the Punjab and Sind, Muslim University 
Journal Ahearh, Vol, I. 

2 Of. Abu’l-Fidi’ p. 349; 884. further Le Strange, p. 824. 

5 #2. ¢. to Sind. 


2) 
diseourse about Mukran in connection with the 
country of Sind he ineludes it mn Karman. 

Its capital is ‘Vz. It is situated in the second of 
the seven e¢limates. According to Ibn Sa‘id its longi- 
tude is 86 and its latitude is 26715. Ibn Hauqal says, 
‘it is the sea-port of Mukran and those districts. 
It is situated on the bank of the river Mibran on the 
western side near the bay that opens from the river 
Mihbran behind Manstra. 

TURAN? 

[It is a region at a distance of fifteen days 
journey from Manstra. According to al-Qantn its 
capital is Qandabil”? and its longitude is 95 and_ its 
latitude 28°. Ibn Hauqal mentions that the capital 
of ‘Taran is Quzdar.' The author of Tagwim ul-Buldan 
has related on the information of those who saw 
it that itis a small fortress. According to Tagwtim ul 
Buldan, it is like a villave on account of its smallness 
and is situated on level ground on a small hill; there 
are some eardens around it. In Ad-Lebab it is men- 
tioned that GJuzdar is a district. The distance 
between it and Multan is about twenty days journey. 


BUDHA® 
Ibn Hauqal says, “it lies between the boundaries 


of ‘aran. Mukrain and Multan and the cities of 


|. On the north eastern frontiers of Mukran, Cf. Abu’l- Pid 
1) 483 and lie Strange }). Bo ks 
2. Oandabil has been identified with the present Gandava 


lying south of Sibt. See further Ene. of Islam, s. v. 11, 710. 
3. Abu'l-Fida,’ 847 and Le Strange p, 302. 


4. It was conquered by Sultan Mahmid in 402. Cf, Dr. 
Niizim, p. 74, 


Was ry 


5, Budha lay to the north 6 f Piran ef. Abuil Fidi, p. 34¢ 
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Mansttra; if lies on the western side of the river 
Mihran. Its people have camels like the Bedouins: 
they live in huts and booths. According to Tagwim 
ul-Buldén’”’ the distance from Mansiira to the borders 
of Budha is five days’ Journey. Anvbody who 
wants fo go from Manstra to Budha has to eross the 
river Mihran. 


THE SECOND CLIMATE, 
INDIA. 

In Jaquim-ul-Buldan it is stated: Tt is surrounded 
on the western side by the Persian sea and the lest 
of it are the boundaries of Sind: in the South is the 
Indian Ocean and to the east lies the desert that 
separates India from China. ‘The boundary on the 
Northern side is not mentioned, In Masa/i} ul-A bsar 
itis related that its boundary on the Northern side 
is the country of the Turks. Tt has heen related 
on the authority of Shaikh Mubarak ul-Anbati that 
there are no waste lands in this kinedom save 
[the land extending over) a distance of twenty days’ 
Journey which is adjacent to Ghazna on account of 
the disputes of the rulers of India and Turkistan and 

/ countries beyond the Oxus, or the barren mountains 
65] Theauthor of Masals} ul-Absay saves, “When 
T inquired from Shaikh Mubarak ul-Anbati about the 


.) or dense jungles, 





4 wm- land and provinees of India. he said. “in 7 there are 


fr 
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an be about a thousand big and small yivers. Some of them 
ae resemble the Nile it} leneth others ALTA Inferior to 


that, and some of then are like ordinary rivers, On 
ye ? the banks of the rivers ire villages and towns and 
dense trees and extensive pastures’. He eontinues:— 
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these are temperate provinces, the seasons of which 
do not change. ‘They are neither extremely hot nor 
extremely cold as if all the seasons were spring. ‘There 
blows gentle wind and pleasant breeze, ‘The rain 
falls continually for four months and mostly it rains 
atthe end of the spring till the beginning of summer.’ 


The Country of India has two Capitals. 

Tae First CApiraL: 

THE CITY OF DELHI. 
The author of “Tagqwim ul-Buldan’ writes, with 
Dal (2) and Lam (J) with Tashdid and Ya («), but he 
does not give the vowel for the Dal. People pro- 
nounce it with the Fatha Dalfiand also with Dhamma 
‘“Dulli??. But the author of Zagqwim wl-Bulddan names 
it in his “Azstory” Dahli, changing the [first] Lam 
for the Ha. Itis the capital of an extensive king- 
dom (zglim) “and is situated in the fourth of the 
seven climates. According to A/-Qanén its longitude 
is 128°50 and its latitude 1s 95’50. The author 
of Tagwim ul-Buldan says, “itis a bie city situated im 
a plain the soil of which eonsists of stone and sand. 
Around it are. brick-built walls * which are loftier 
than those of Hamat It is far off from the sea, 


| The author means the Monsoon, the periodical winds 
of the Indian Sea which bring the Pein season. 

‘) See Geograph. Diet. of Aneient and Mediaeval India 
by N. Lal Dey, s. Vv. Mor general information about Delhi one 
may be referred to H. G. Keene, Handbook for Visitors to Delhi. 
Rewritten and brought up to date by Ih. A. Duncan, Caleutta 
1906 ; Sir Henry Sharp, Delhi: Its Story and Buildings, Bombay 
1991: H.C. Fanshawe, Delhi, Past and Present, London 1902. 

8. Cf. Ibn Bat. ITT, 147, “the wall that surrounds Delhi 
has no equal,” 

4. One of the metropolitan cities of Syria. It was the 
home ot Abu’l|-Fidaé . 
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At the distance of a farswkh from it flows 
arviver which is not so bi& as the Huphrates. 
There are a few gardens and- no grapes. The rain 
falls in summer. In its mosque there is a minaret 
the like of which is not found in the world: it is built 
of red stones and has about three hundred stairs. It 
has extensive dimensions, is very high and has 
spacious lower parts. Its height is about that of the 
minaret of Alexandria ‘. 

169) The author of “A/asalik ul-Absar” has rela- 
ted on the authority ot Sheikh Burhanuddin bin 
ul-Khallal al-Bazzi al-Kifl that its heieht is about. six 
hundred forearms*. On the authority of Sheikh Muba- 
rak ul-Anbati it is related that Delhi consists of MANY 
cities which are grouped together, and each of them 
has a special name, Delhi being.ione of them. Sheikh 
Aba Bakr bin Khallal says,‘'All the cities to which the 
the name Delhi is applied now-a-days are twenty- 
one in number.’ Sheikh Mubarak says’ “Delhi is 
measured in miles in leneth and breadth. The 
circumference of the populated area is forty miles. 
The houses of Delhi are built of stone and brick, 
the roofs are of wood and the floor is paved with 

l. The author deserthes the Kutab Minar (Qutb Minar). 
Cf. also Ibn Bat. II], 150 sqq. See R. N. Munshi, The History 
of the Kutbh Minar; Bombay 1911 ;.7. A. Page, Historical Memoir 


onthe Kuth, Memoirs of the Archmological Survey of India, 
No, 22. 19205. 

2. Now-a-days the height of the Kutab Minar is 238 English 
feet. 

8. Ibn Bat. ITT, 146 says that the Delhi of his time econ- 
sisted of four cities: (1) Delhi itself (2) Siri, also called Dar ul- 
Khalifa, (38) Tughluq-A bad, ealled after its founder Sultan 
Tughlag. (4) Jihin Penih, the residence of Sultan Mohammad 
Shah, the ruler af the time when Ibn Bat. visited it. Cf. also 
1 UGS Hearn, The Seven Cities af Delha- London 1906. 
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white stones resembling marble. ‘They do not build 
there [the houses] more than two stories [high] and, 
often eonfine themselves to only one. Nobody paves 
his house with marble except the Sultan. 

He continues : there are one thousand Madrasas 
out of which only one belongs to the Shafites and the 
rest are for the Hanatites. There are about seventy 
“Bimaristans” (hospitals) which are called Diinr- 
ush-Shifa. In Delhi and its surroundings there are 
about two thousand asylums (rwbif) and hospices 
(khankah). There are, furthermore, famous places 
of pilgrimage! and big bazars, and numerolts baths. 
The inhabitants drink rain water, which is collected 
there in large reservoirs; the diameter of each of 
them is about the distance of an arrow shot or more. 
As regards the water for their ordinary use and for 
their animals, they have wells with high water-level, 
of which the lowest level is seven fore-arms from 
the surface. 

Delhi has become the eapital of the whole of 
India and the residence of the Sultan. ‘There are 
palaces and special mansions where he and his family 
reside and there are quarters for his maid-servants and 
favourite slaves. and the houses of his male servants 
and slaves. None of the Khans and Amirs live with him 
and none of themean stay there except when he comes 
on some business ; then every one of them retires to 
his own house. Delhi has gardens on its three 
sides—east. south and north in straight lines; every 
line is twelve miles. As regards the western side 
itis destitute of gardens on aceount of the proximity 





1. The tombs of Saints with which Delhi abounds and 


which are visited hy the people asplaces of pilgrimage. 





a 


of numerous ravines, and beyond that there are 
TO], 





cities and numerous districts 


THE SECOND CAPITAL: 
THE CITY OF DEOGIR. ! 

lt is a city belonging toan extensive kingdom. In 
Masalik ul-Absar itis related on the authority of Sheilch 
Mubarak ul-Anbat? that it is an old city which Sultan 
Mohammad Tughlaq Shah* rebuilt and he gave it the 
name of “Qubbat ul-Islam”. He has related that the 
Sultan left it later while it was not yet completed 
and that the above mentioned Sultan had divided it 
in a wise that separate quarters were built for every 
class of people: a quarter for the troops, a quarter 
for the Wazirs, a quarter for the Secretaries, a 
quarter for the Judges and the learned men, a 
quarter for the Sheikhs and Fagqirs. In every 
quarter there were found, according to the needs 
of every class, mosques, bazars, public baths, flour 
mills, ovens; and workmen of all professions 
such as gold-smiths, dyers, washermen ete., so thad 
the people of that quarter did not depend upon the 
other quarter for selling and buying and exchanging 
things, so that each quarter was in the position of 


an independent city. 


1. Deogir in the district Aureng-fiibid in the Hyderabiud 
State; known as Daulet-fiibid. Muhammad Tughlaq tried to 
shift his residence from Delhi to Deogir in order to oceupy a 
central place for the seat of Government. Cf, Cambridge 
History of India, Vol OMe }). [44. 

2. Of. Cambridge History of India, Vol: IT], p, 110. sqq 
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Know you that the author of TVagwim ul-Bulddan 
has mentioned on the authority of some travellers to 
India that the country of Hind consists of three parts: 

PART I. 
The Country of Guzerat. 

In it there are a number of cities and towns. 

Nahlawaray According to Ibn Sa‘id it is Nahra- 
wala, placing the Ra (4) before the Lam (J); so is it 
also given in Vagquwim wul-bulddn on the authority of 
some travellers. In Nuzhat ul-Mushtag the name Nah- 
rawara is @iven with two Ra(,). It issituated in the 
second of the sevenclimates. According to Al-Qanitn 
its longitude is 98 20 and its latitude is 33’ 30. It is 
the Western part of the provinee of Manibar’ which 
will be mentioned later. It is bie@wer than Kanbayat 
and its population is scattered between gardens 
and water. It is at three days journey from the sea. 
The Prince of “Hamat” says in his History’ “ it is 
one of the bigest provinces in India. 

Kanbayat® As the author of Masalik wl-Absar 


1. The well-known province in Western India, named 
alter the great Hindu elan, with many tribes, Gidjar (Sanskrit : 
Chiara). rom the Sanskrit form Grurjjara the Hind) and 
Mahratti. Gujardt or Gujrat was taken. Therefore the English 
spelling (suzerat or Goozerat. 

9. <Anhilvira, now known as Patan, near Ahmedabad 
(Gujarat), Cf. Abu’l-Fida p. 857. See also Cunningham p, 365-69. 

8. Manibar is identical with Ma bar meaning in Arabie ford, 
passage -. 

4, dé. Abu'l-Fidit’. 

’. WKanbiivat is the form of the Muslim Geographers ef. 
Abwl-Fidi p. 857. The modern name is Cambay (Kambayat: 
Khambat from Khambavati “city of the Pillar’, Cambet 
according to Mareo Polo). Tt is situated in the inner part of the 
gulf to whieh it has given its name. It was the residence of the 
Muhammadan rulers of Guzerat. Cf. Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, — ee ee Gazelleer of the Bombay Presidency l. 14 Sq, 
Archmologied ST veY of Western India TV, London 1876 





tp pe 
implies, its name should be Anbayit changing the Kaf 
(at the beginning’) into Hamza because its nisba is 
Anbati. It is a city on the coast of the Indian Ocean 
situated in the second of the seven Climates. Acecor- 
ding to Al-Qdanain its longitude is 9920 and its 
latitude is 2220. In Vaquwim ul-bu/din it is narrated 
on the authority of those who had travelled there 
that it is the western part of Manibar on a gulf the 
length of which is three days’ journey. It is a 
beautiful city big@er than Ma‘arra in Syria. 

Its buildings are of brick and there is also white 
marble; but there are only a few e@ardens In it. 

Tana: Itis a city on the sea side situated in the 
first of the seven elimates. According to A/-GYanmi its 
longitude is 114’20. As stated in Yaquwim ul-Buldan, 
it belongs to the eastern re@wion of Guzarat. Ibn Sa‘id 
says, “it is a well-known place among the mer 
chants.” All the inhabitants of this sea coast, he says, 
are infidels who worship idols’; and Muslims live 
with them*. Al-Idrisi relates, “its fields and hills produce 


lL. Cf. Abu'l Fida’, p. 859 Thana is now-a-days the name of 
acity on the Island of Salsette in the presidency of Bombay. 
li was a famous port and the capital of a Hindu kingdom of the 
Konkan. Cf, Hobson-Jabson p, 895; 244, Al-Bertini’s India 
I, yn. 208: Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. J, part: 4, Pp. 205. 

4. Cf Mareo Polo, Book III, chapter, 27 : Tana isa great 
kingdom lying towards the West'......There is much traflic here, 
and many ships and merchants frequent the place”. 

3. In the 14th century many Christian missionaries suffered 
martyrdom there. On the other hand, many persons were baptis- 
letter of EPrar Jordanus, in Cathay 226; Friar 
og 


ed too. (Cf. 
Odorie p. 57 


t. Of. Miustom Colonies an India before the Afusiim Con- 


quest, Isl. Cult., Vol. VIII, p. 





reed (ganda) and ‘sugar of bamboo” which are export- 
ed from there to other countries. Aba’ Raiban calls 1ts 
nisba “T'anishi;”’ the ‘“lanishi eloth’” come from there. 

Somnath: ’ It is situated in the second 
climate. According to AL-Qanin, its longitude is 
97’'10 and its latitude is 22715. ‘The author of Al- 
Qintin says further, “it lies on the sea coast in the 
land of Bawazij'. Ibn Sa‘id says,’ it is well-known 
ainone the travellers and is also known as the land 
of Lar®. It is situated on a headland which projects 
into the sea so that many ships bound for Aden 
touch it, because it is not in a gulf. It lies on the 
mouth of a river that comes down from the big moun- 
tains lying in the North-east. There was an idol which 
the Hindus held in great honour and which belonged 
to this place; it was called the “Idol of Somnath”. 


l. In the text pers. dahdshir, the Tabaxir of the Huropean 
travellers. It is a siliceous substance deposited in the joints of 
the bamboo. Cf. Hobson-Jobson p. 557; B62. 

2. For the various kinds of Indian piecegoods Cf. Wm. 
Milburn Oriental Comneerce, I, 44-46; 1, 90; 221, 2 Vols, and 
the references given by Hobson-Jobson p. 706 sqq. 

8. An ancient town situated in 20°53" N and 70° 28° Is 
OF. Abu'l-Fida Dp. 396. lmnper. Gaz. of India, Oxtord LOS, 
AAIITT, 74, 

4. Thus in the text. I earnot explain the word. There 
SCAMS LO be a] mis-reading possibly il is nn Arahie plural ot Borah 
(from Hind. and Guz. bohrai, bohora). The original home of the 
Borfiihs who are known as tradersand money: lenders was Guzerat 
where they Ave still WMOsSt NUMeGrous. Hor details ef. Hobson- 
Jobson s. v.p. 105 sqq. 


BD: ty many Arab Geographers Lar te applied bay “agian 
which is now called Guzarat. Cf. e.g, Mas’fidi 1 381. The old 
Sanskrit HAG probably derived from some local t rihe was Fiala 
Cf. Bombay Gazetteer I. pt. 1. 7. 

6. For the “Idol of Somnath” ef. the critical investiga- 
tions of Dr. Muhd. Nazim, Suldan Mahmud of Ghazna, Cambridge 
1931], pp 9O9.294 








[Ir was destroyed by Yaminuddaula Mahmud 
bin Sabuktigin’ when he conquered it as is mentioned 
in the historical books. 

Sandan” : So according tO Laquim ul-bulddn and 
tuken from Muhallabi in A’ Aziz, but some travellers 
have given it as Sandabtr. It is a city at three 
days’ distance from Tana, situated in the first of 
the seven climates. According to Al-Qdanin its longi- 
tude is 104’20 and its latitude is 19°20. In Tagwim 
ul-Buldan itis said on the authority of some travellers 
that it is situated on a eulf in the Green Ocean and 
it is the last region of Guzerat. According to Al- 
(Jintin it lies on the sea coast. The author of Al-' Azizt 
says|(3]"the distance between this place and Manstira 
is fifteen farsakhs and it is the place where roads 
converge. He continues, it is the land of costus, 
male and female bamboos’ and is one of the biggest 
ports on the sea, 

Nagir: It is aeity at a distance of four days 
journey trom Delhi‘. 

Galir’?: %It is situated on a mound, like the 


|. ruled from 387-491 A. H.=999-1080 A. D. at Ghazna., 


9, Of Abu'l-Fid& p, 358. It was known under the name 
Sindibir, Sandahir to the Arabic Geographers and denotes 
(708, the capital of the Porbuguese dominions in India, li 1S 
mentioned e. g. Mas adi I, 207;Buzurg b. Shahriyir, Kitab ajaib 
il-Hind, ed. and transl by P. A. vy. d. Lith. and Li M. Device, 
p. 167-58; For further references CI. Hohson-Jobson p. 3879:837 
and Mzik p. 254 

3. Of. P. 9, footnote. 

4. Cf. Abu'l-Pida p. 353. It is the modern Nagore” 

5, The text has - which was pronounced as “2” in Egypt. 
The town, therefore, is Gwalior. The fortress of Gwalior is one of 
the most famous fortresses in India. The city was visited by 
[bn Bat. IT, 193. Cf. further the desernption by A. Cunningham 
Archeological Survey Reports. Vol: II, p. 330. It was the state 
prison where the Sultans in Delhi used to send their political 
enemies. See nlso Hobson J obson. p. AC), 


a 
det 


fortress of Misyaf! between Nagtr and Nahrawala. 
It is related that out of |the cities of| Guzarat only 
GGalur rebelled against the rulers of Delhi. 

Maniiit*®: Aceordine to Al-Yanin it lies between 
the port and Ma‘bar towards Sarandib. Its longitude 
1s 120 and its latitude is 13. 

PART ILI. 
The Province of Manibir” 

[lt is a revion of Hind in the east of the Province 
of Guaznrat which has already been mentioned. 
The author of Taquwin ul-Bulddn says Manibar is 
the country of popper.’ The pepper-tree has bunches 
like the ears of the millet plant and its tree 


entwines itself round other trees as the grape-vine 


| Yaant. Mu'iam ul-Bulddn,. vol. IV, p. 556 writes about 
| 
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“. In Vagwim ul-Buldan p, 363 its name 18 fiven as 


~Manderi”’, It. is possible that it ia@ Madura situated in the 


southern part of the peninsula. Cf. Cunningham p. 625 sqq. 


3. Aeeording to other Arabic writers “Malibar” Cf. also 
\bu'l-Fidi p. 353. It is the “pepperland"’ of the Arabs, the 
indiginious form of the name is Malai, sanskritized Malaya. do 
we find the forms Male, Malai Maliah in post-classical literature 
of India. The suffix bar is attached to the name from about the 
middle of the 18th century The origin of the sullix bar 1s 
not clear; it may be sanskrif vdra a region’ cl. Neinand, 
Relation ete., Chapter I, 17: ~The word har serves to indicate 
that which is both a cosl and a kingdom. — mee 
ham p. 179. Anvhow, from the time of the Portuguese we 
find in the travellers’ literature the forms Malavar and Malabar, 
Cf, Flohbson-, | 


4. The Black pepper” Piper megrum, Li.) 18 indigenous to 
Malabar and Travancore, and thence introduced into the Malay 


also Cunning: 





obson I). Shee 


countries, particularly Sumatra. Cf. Hobson p. 69%. 








86 
does. There are many' cities and all the districts of P 
Manibar are green and abound in water and dense rn 
trees. [74]. 
Hinnaur®: According to Taqwim ul-bulddn it is f 


on the Western side of Sandabur in the province of 
Guzerat which has already been mentioned, and it is 
the first town of Manibar from the West side. It has 
many gardens. 

Basarur?: Itisa small town in the ast of 
Hinnaur. 

Manjarirt: Itis on the east of Basartr which 
has just been mentioned and is one of the biggest 
cities in Manibair. ‘The king of this country 1s an 
infidel. Atthree days journey beyond the city, there 
is a big hill which projects into the sea, which can 
be seen by travellers from afar and is called * Ra's 
Haily® ”’. 


Me lincuna in the text: the editor of the text suggests to 
read S yan 

9 Finnaur is a a town in the district of northern Canara 
and situated on the sea-shore. Now-a-days it Is known as 
Honavar, Hanore Cf. Hobhson-Jobson p. 422. Ibn Bat. visited it. 

Cf. 1V, 65-67. 

8. A port of Canara, about 20 mnes N. N. W. from 
Coondapoor. Ibn Bat. IV, 77-78 names it Abd-Sarir. In the ib 
17th Century its name is #areelor or ' Bracelore or some- | 
thing similar to these forms. Cf. Hobson-Jobson p. 46; Isl. 

Culture VIII, 603. 

4. i.e, Manglore, a port on the coats of Southern Canara. 
Of. Abu’l-Fidai p. 354; Ibn. Bat. 1V. 79 ; Hobson-Jobson p. 582 ; 
Isl. Culture VIII, 608. 

» NMount Delly (in the Portuguese sources Monte a’ Eli) 
ig a mountain on the Malabar coast, which has been deseribed 
by Abu’l-Fidé p. 354 and Ibn-Bat. IV, SL. The etymology of the 
name is probably Malayal. eli mala ~ High Mountain. © All 
other explanations seem erroneous. Of. Hobson-Jobson p. S038. 


9 | 


Fandarayna!: It is a small place in the east of 
Ras Haily and has many gardens.” 

Shalivat:? [“I went then to Shalyat, a very 
pretty town, where they make the stuff that bear its 
name” (shawl). Cf Ibn Bat. IV, 109; Maik p. 314. | 

Shinkali': A village near Shaliyat. 

Kaulan’®: It is situated in the first climate. 
According to A/l-Afwal the longitude of this place 
is 110 and its latitude is 18°30. Ibn Sa‘id says, “it 
is the last of the land of pepper in the Last. 
From that place ships sail to Aden. The author 
of Tuqwim ul-Buldan says, “some travellers have 
related to me that it is situated on a sea gulf in a 


j : 4" i = | : FrT Fr : 

1. The text and Abu'l-Fida p. 354. have Jandaytir, but 1 

might be Pandaraini {ef Hobson Jobson p. 666) which lost its 
importance after the Portuguese conquest. Cf. Mzik p. 301. 


9 Thn Bat. LY. 88 deseribes it Fandrayna is a large 
and fine town with ozchards and bazaars. The Muslims occupy 
three quarters in 1, each of which has a mosque, It is mb 
this town that the Chinese vessels pass the winter.” 

3. Qalqashandi says nothing about this place. It 1s 
Chalia (Chaéiyam, Chaliyam) situated 64 miles 5.5, i. trom 
Calicut on the seacoast, opposite Beypur. Cf. Hobson-Jobson. 
). ISS. 

4. The city and port of Cranganore was known as 
Singuyli, Cyngilin, Cynkali (=Shinkali) to the European travellers, 
hevernl good views of it in the 17th century in: P. Baldéeus, 
Wahrhaftige Ausfiihrliche Beschreibung der Kiisten Malabar und 
Coromandel etc. Amsterdam 1672- Ibn Bat. IV,99 and Abwl-lida 
355 relate that it was inhabited by Jews who elect an Amir 
won themselves and pay tribute to pultan of Kaulem, 

5. Kanlam (Quilon Coilwm), ®& port in the state of 
Travancore in Madras, was a famous port of Malabar and 
il place lor transhipment for the trade with China [t has been 
already mentioned by Sulayman who had travelled to India 
and China in the vear 237 A: H.=—851 A.D. Cl. Reinaud, 
Relation IT, 16. Also at the time of Ibn Bat. LY, 10 it was a 
yery frequented port of Malabar. For further reterences Oi 
LLohs m- obson 1), VOL 








plain and its soil is sandy. ‘There are many gardens 
and the low-wood erows there; this is a tree like 
that of pomegranate and its leaves resemble that of 
vine-grapes. There is a quarter for the Muslims 
and a Mosque’, 
PART ILI. 
The Country of Ma‘bar.~ 

The author of Taquim ul-Buldav’ says, “it lies to 
the east of Kaulam at three or four days’ journey, 
In a southerly direction. 

Ibn Said says, “it is well known and muslin‘ is 
exported from there; and its washermen are 
proverbial. In the North there are mountains ad- 
joining the kingdom of Balhara the king ol 
India®. In the South the river Sulyan’ falls into the 
dea. In Masalik ul-Absar it is mentioned on the 
authority of the chief Qazi Sirajuddin al-Hindi that 
the COUNTY of Ma’ bar CONSIStS ot Hwy eros bie 
islands. There are many eéities and towns on them. 

Bairdawal : Lh) Taquim vl-bulddn itis related, 
“it is the eapital of the country of Ma‘bar and is 

1. Cf. Islamie Culture VII, p. 606. 


4. a, e. Coromandel, the eastern coast of the Peninsula of 
India. Ma bar meaning in Arable passage, ford’ is the name 
of the Arahie writers: 16 seems to he a corrupt form of an Indian 


word, Of. Hobson-Jobson s, y. 

8. Of. Abu'l-Fida. p. 354;361. 

4, In Arabic y [ find this word only in WOZY Ll. ool. 

"ED sith 

5. This seems to mean that the Dhobis there are very 
foo! Indeed, 

6, Balharai is the corrupted form of the title Vallabha 
Rai’ which was used by the Arab writers as a generic title for 
the leading ruler in India. 


". Do not know which river is mean! 


44) 
situated in the third climate. ’ 
Sa‘id [76] its longitude is 142 and its latitude 1s 1v'20. 
The wvuthor of Tugqwim ul-Buldadn says, “it is the 


According to Ibn 


capital of the Sultan of Ma‘tbar, and horses are im- 
ported into it from other places’. 


Know you then that besides what has been 
mentioned above there are other ejities which are 
mentioned in Yagqwim ul-Bulddn. 


Mahoba®: Itis inthe second climate. According 
to al-Qdanin its longitude is 104 and its latitude 1s 
27. Ibn Sa‘id reports that it is on the two banks 
of Ganges after it has passed from Qanau) 
towards the Indian Ocean. The author of Taqwim ul- 
Buldan points out that this is the city of Brahmans; 
they are the priestly class (‘ubbdd) of India, who 
attribute their origin to Brahman, the first of their 
sages. Ibn Sa‘id says, “their fortresses are in- 
accessible. ” 

Lauhaur®: according to “Al-Lubab’, but 
also “‘Lahawor”’. It is in the third climate. 
According to al-Atwal its longitude is LOO 
and its latitude ig 31. In Al-Lubab itis said, “it 
is a big city which abounds in wealth. It has 


produced a number of learned men’. 


lL. Cf. Abu'l-Fida, p. 306 
4. The text has o> sole In my opinion Mahoba, the old 


Capital of Bundelkhand is meant. Cf. Cunningham Mo, 556-69 
and N. Lal Day, Geograph. Dict. p, 121. 

3. 7. @ modern Lahore whieh was named Lohiwar alter 
its founder Tava or Lo, the son of Rima. Cf. Cunningham p 


AIA Beet | 


4, Abu'l-Fidai p. 08, 
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Wanauj’: It is in the second climate. According 
to Ibn Said its longitude is 18° 50 and its latitude 
is 29. According to al-Afwal its longitude is 27 
less and its latitude 7 more. Ibn Said says, 
“itis the capital of Lah&wor,* and it is between 
the two arms of the Ganges [77] river.’ Al-Muhal- 
labI says, “it is in the farthest parts of Hind 
to the East from Multan at a distance of 282 
farsakhs. It is the Cairo of India and the biggest place 
there. People have exaggerated its grandeur so much 
that they have said, “there are three hundred markets 
lor precious stones, and the king of that place has 
two thousand five hundred elephants, and it abounds 
in gold mines. The author of “Nuzhat ul Mushtaq”, 
says, “itis a beautiful city where there is mueh 
trade. Amongst its cities are Qishmir ul-Khdryah and 
Cushmir ud- dakhilah*. The King is called after this 
place “Qanauj”’. 

The Mountains of Qamariin”®: The author’ of 
Taquwim wl-Buldin, says, “these mountains are the 
barriers between India and China’. The author of 
Al-Qanin vegards them as islands. They transcend 
the first elimate towards the south. According 

l. Voealised: Qinnanj. Cf. also Abu'l-Fidi p. 360. It is 
an old city probably called by Ptolemy ~ Kanogiza”. Cf. Cunning- 
ham, p. 430-37; see also Eine, of Islam IJ, 109 s. v. Nanauj. 

2 Qanauj was for many centuries the capital of the old 
Hindu Kingdom of northern India, Cf. Cunningham p. 451 sqq. 

3. Cf. Cunningham, p, 484-35. 2 

4, Kano] was a great city with a_ citadel (kilah) and 
on its south-east point there was a large bastion called Ashem 
Kale. So far as I can inake out these parts ol Kano) 
must be meant here. Cf Cunningham p. 430-36 

5. Namely the mountains of Khasya, a Mongoloid race (Cf. 
Hobson-Jobson. ). ASQ) and Garo between Kamrap and Sylhet. 
It was the country of the old Indian kingdom Kamriipa and 


ura? 
ee ee 


comprised roughly modern Assam. Cunningham, } 
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to Al-Qdanin and Al-Atwal their longitude is 125 
and their Intitude 10. The. residence: of the king 
isin the eastern part. ‘There is to be found the 
Wamartini. Aloes-wood® in abundance. 

l say : the author of Masalik wi-Absdr mentions‘on 
the authority of the Chief Justice Sirajuddin al-Hindi 
that there are twenty three provinces’ in the territory 
of the King of India some of them have already been 
mentioned, These are: the provinces of Delhi, Deo- 
gir, Multan, Kahran, (Kuhram), Samana, Sabtstan 
(Sewistan), Wajja (Uch), Hasi (Hansi), Sarsuti (Sirsal), 
Ma‘bar, ‘Tiling, Telingana) Gujarat, Badaiin,’ ‘Awadh 
(Oudh), Qanauj, Lakhnauti, Bihar, Karrah, Malwah, 
Lahawor, Kalafar, Jajnagar, ‘Talanj and Dursamand. 

Then again he says, “these provinces consist of 
twelve hundred cities, each of them has small and 
big Sub-divisions (nzydbat). All of themare containing 
districts and populous villages. 

He said that he did not know the number of their 
villages save that the Province of Qanauj has 
one hundred and twenty lakhs villages,—every lakh 
being one hundred thousand—so that there are 
twelve million villages. The Province of Tiling® 
has thirtv six lakhs, 7. e. three million six hundred 


|. The name of thé city is Clana | Cf. Abu'l-Fida p. 361. 
— fs 
2. Always mentioned in Arabic Literature as the best of 
Aloes wood. Cf also Cathay 11,515 sqq. 
3. W. Bjérkmann p. 106 mentions, “noch eine andere Hinteil- 
ung in 23 Klimata,”’ but he has been misled by the word iglim 
which means here nothing but a “province”. 


4. In the text Cale 


®,  elingana or Tilinga is the name of the people and the 
country in the Kast of Deccan. Cf. Hobson-Jobson. p 912. 
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thousand villages. On the whole the province of 
Malwa! is greater than that of Qanauj. 

He* relates on the authority of Sheikh Mubarak 
ul-Anbati that there are on Laknauti two hundred 
thousand small but swift moving boats. If one were 
to shoot an arrow at the foremost one of them it 
would fall on the middle one of them on account of 
their fast speed. There are big ships too, which have 
mills,ovens and bazars. Often the passengers come 
to know one another only after some time on account 
of the vastness of the ship. This among many other 
stories for which only he is responsible. 

Know you thatin the Indian Ocenn there are 
bie islands which are counted amongst the Indian 
provinces, some of which are a kingdom by them- 
selves such as: 

The Island of Serendib.’ 

[It is also called Sinkadib as it is in the Indian 
tongue’. It transeends the first climate towards 
the South. According to A/-Atwa/ its longitude 
is, 120 and its latitudeis 10. Ibn Said says 
that a big mountain crosses this island on the 
Kquator the name of which is Rahtn.® People say 
that this was the place here Adam descended. Ibn 
Khordazbah says, “itis a lofty mountain’ reaching 

l. Malwais at present the most southern of the Central 
Provinces. 

9. «a. e. al- Umar. 

3. The districts between Ganges and Brahmaputra. 

4. 7. e. Ceylon. Cf. Abu'l Fidai p. 374 
| 5. For the etymology and the various forms of Ceylon 
Cf. Cunningham pp. 637-43; Mizk. p. 3853 and Hobson-Job- 
son p. IdS1. | 

6. It must be Sumanakiita, Adam's Peak. 


= 


/. Itis one ofthe highest mountains in the island. Cf. 
Ibn Khordaidhbeh p. 64 and Ibn Batuta. 





the sky which the people ean see from the ships ata 
distance of about twenty days’ journey. 


The Brahmans have mentioned that on this moun- 
thin there is the impression of Adams foot, only one 
foot-print imprinted in the rock, and that he took 
the other step towards India and this is from there at 
a distance of two or three days’ journey.’ The author 
continues, “there is always a kind of lightning on 
that mountains the aloes-wood and all other perfumes 
and aromatics are found there. Also sapphires and 
its other varieties are found on it and around it. In 
its valley there are diamonds, emeralds” musk deer 
and civet-cats. In the rivers of this island there is 
crystal, and around it in the Sea there are places 
where they dive for pearls. The river of this island 
is highly honoured by the Hindus.” According to 
Ibn Said its chief town is called “Aghna’.’ — Its 


lon@itude is 124. 
The Island of Aadbvap.” It is situated in the 
south of first  elimate. According to <A/l-Atwal 


its longitude is 113, and its latitude 1s Aero, 
it is well eultivated. has fields and coconuts 
ete, In Avtabh wl-Atwal it is related that the mountains 


Ol this island are visible from the mountains ol 
l. The foot’print is not only venerated by the Muslims, but 

also by the Hindus and Buddhists alike asthe shkri-pada of Shiva 

oy Buddha: almost evers Arab traveller has mentioned It, 

2. The original name of the island in Sanskrit hatna-dwipa 

or Isle of gems - 


el 


i y ‘ 1h . : 4 Ls es ch] 4 . 
3. See also Sewell's Arehmol. Survey of 5. India 1, 305; 
| hornton's ( mvetteer 5. ¥V, Tinnevely 


nr 


Taqwim. D. Od ). 


i. si lian Khoveiclh| ely |. Hed ane 


- Oe The text and Jagqwim p. 368, 372 have the reading 7" 
CL. Ma pene tah Lehn. S24 
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Yaman; in it are mountains where a fire is always 
burning, and that fire can be seen on the sea from 
a distance of many days’ journey. There are big 
snakes which can swallow men and buffaloes. In 
the sea near it there is a ‘‘whirlpool’’—a place where 
water turns round and where there is danger for 
the ships. Ibn Khurdazbah” says, there are huge 
snakes which can swallow men and buffaloes and 
elephants. There erows also the eamphor-tree. 
There are trees in this island under one of which a 
hundred men eould sit and innumerable wonders 
are to be seen in this island. 

The Island of Lamrev3 Vt is situated in the South 
of the first climate. According to A/-Alwadl its 
longitude is 126 and its latitude is 9. he author of 
laquim ul-Buldan writes that it is the place for log- 
wood and bamboo. 

The Island of Katlahs' It is situated in the 
South from the first climate. Its longitude aceord- 
ine to Al-Yanin is 130, and its latitude is Zero. 
The author of Tagquwim w-Buldin says, “it is the 
port on the route between Uman and China.  Al- 
Muhallabi relates that there is in it a popu- 
lated city in which Muslims and Non-Muslims 
[SO] live together. There are lead mines and places 

!. Our author confounds Zan (Zanzibar) with Adba) 2.2. 
ae, with, we\s 

2. Of. text p. 60 

a. Of. Tagwim p. 

4. Of. Taqwim p, 365, Kalah or Kilah of the Arab voyagers 
and ‘oli of Ptolemy's sea-route to China is supposed to be Qued- 
da, a city and port of a small kingdom on the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula. See also Hobson-Jobson p. 750 and Van 
der Lith. Merveilles de U inde, pp, 255-264 


it rae 
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where bamboos and camphor trees grow. Between it 
and the islands of Mihraj there are twenty ship tracks. 

The Island of Mihraj': According to Kitab ul-Atwal 
it is the Sarira-Island and situated in the South of 
the Equator. Its longitude according to A/-Atwal 
is 104 and its latitude in the South is 1. Ibn 
Sa'id says, “it consists of several islands and the 
ruler of them is the richest Indian prince and 1s 
the wealthiest as regards gold and elephants. The 
seat of his Government is the big@est island. 
Al-Muhallabi regards this island as one of the islands 
of China and relates that it is well populated and 
that when a ship sails from there to China there 
appear before it extensive mountains in the 
sea at a distance of ten days voyage. When 
the travellers reach them they find there passages 
and outlets in those mountains. Wvery one of these 
passages leads to one or the other city of China. 
Ibn Said regards Sarira amonest the Islands of 
“Zabaj’? and says that its loneth from North to South 
is 400 miles and its breadth in the north as well as 
in the south is about 160 miles, Sarira is a city in 
the middle of this island. ‘There isa eulf near it 
but itis situated on a river. 


hie island of A ndarabT 


Lhe Island of Jdvah' : According to Taqwim 
ul-Buldan it is a big island famous for the abun- 
dance of drugs. ‘The western extremity of this island 

lL. Cl. Taqwim p. 374. 

4. ‘Text Kanay. 

9 Al-Qalqashandi copies from Tagwim ul-Bulddn only the 
pronunciation of the name. Ch, Taqwim p, 568. 

4 2. &. Sumatra. 
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has 145° longitude and 5° latitude. On the southern 
side of Javah there is a city [81] called Fansur, from 
where Fanstri-camphor originates. Its longitude is 
145 and its latitude is one-and-a halt. 

The Island of Sanf' from which the “Sanfi- 


Aloes-wood' 1s exported, [1 is one of the 





PauMous 
islands the names of which are found in the books, 
Its leneth from the Westto the East is about 200 
miles, but its breadth is less than that. The longi- 
tude of the city of Sant is 62. 

The JIsland of Qimar’ from which the Qimar! 
aloes-wood is exported which however, is inferior 
to the Banfi, Its chief town is Qimar, the longitude 
of which is 66 and the latitude 2. On its Master 
side are the Islands of China. 

Lhe [spl of hdmi According to tbn Khirdivz 
bah® there are rhinoceros and buffaloes in this island 
which have no tails and loo-wood (fakkan) is found 
there. In its jungles there live naked people whose 
language cannot be understood antl whose speech Is 
whistling. They are afraid of people. The length of 
each man is four spans. ‘The men have sinall penises 
and the women small pudendas. The hair of their 
heads are downy and red. They climb upon the 
trees with their hands. 

In [an island of] that sea there live white people 
who can overtake the ships swimming even when 

lL. Cf. Vagwim p. 369. for the identification see Hohson- 
Jobson. p. 18s. 

2. Of. Relation I., 18 “Ships then proceed to the plice 
sant, from this place is exported he aloes-wood called Sant. 
lbn Whirdidhbeh p, G8. 

3. Vaqwim 369; Ibu Khirdidhbeh p. 66, 6s. 

t # é@. DuMmatra, 

), Cl. text, ed. de Geoje p. 65, 
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the ships are speeding very fast. They exchange 
iron with ambar which they carry in their mouths.' 

In another island there live black people who 
eat people alive. And there is also jin one of the 
islands of this sea] a mountain the clay of which 
when put into fire becomes silver.® 


CHAPTER II. 
About the Animals of India. 

VYhe author of Masalik ul-Absar mentions on the 
authority of Sheikh Mubarak u!l-Anbatithat there are 
two kinds of horses in India—Arabian and_pack- 
horses.* Most of them are not worthy of praise; for 
this reason horses are imported to India from the 
neighbouring countries of the Turks. The thorough 
bred Arabian horses are imported from Bahrain, 
Yaman and Iraq. If there are Arabian horses in the 
interior of India their price is very dear but such are 
only few, |82.| When they stay in India for a long 
time their legs become weak.® 

They have also mules and donkeys but they 
dislike to ride them. Even the jurists (fagth) and the 
learned men do not approve of riding a mule. To 
ride a donkey is regarded by them asa great insult 





l. This description is almost identical with that 
given by Reinaud, Relation p. 8 and Idrisi I. 76 for the 
island Lankabalis. 

2, vt. e. they are anthropophagi. 

3. According to Relation, p. 9 and Jdrisi, p. 79 this 
mountain is situated in the island of Jalis. 

4. Birdaun plar, barddin or bartidin. 

5. It is a well-known fact that the horses deteriorate in 
India e.g. the ankles of the Arabian horses become weak on 


account of the nature of the soil. 
6. Contrary to the custom in other Islamic countries. 
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and a disgrace, The noblemen carry their loads on 
horse back; but common people carry them on bul- 
locks above the nose’; and they have many of them. 

There area few camels which only the King's 
and his followers such as Khans, Amirs, Wazirs and 
other great people of the Government posess. 

In the country there are numberless pasturing 
rattle such as buffaloes, cows, goats, and sheep. Their 
domestic birds are the hen,the pigeon, the goose—and 
this is of the ‘inost inferior kind—ete. Their hen is 
as big as a @oose. . 

The animals in the country are elephants and 
rhinoceros.” They have already been mentioned in 
the discourse about the beasts which the author 1s re- 
quired to discuss in the first Maqala. Besides it there 


are innumerable other animals. 


CHAPTER III. 
About the Corn, Fruits, Aromatic Plants, 
Vegetables etc. 
As regards the corns it has been related on.the 
authority of Sheikh Mubarak ul-Anbati that they 
| <3 7 - nee 
|. 2. @. on the fore-head.. In the text A Yl 9 oy 
literally nose’, then fore-part of anything. The load is put on 
the back of the bullock and bound by means of a strap round the 
lore-head, which is made to carry the whole weight. The editor 
suggests the reading cE 5 instead of Cai | but this conjec- 
fure 1s not necessary. 

4. Cf. the deseription of the Karkadann (hindi gaunda 
genda from Sansk. ganda or gandaka) in Ibn Bat. ITI, 100-0n 
Maik p. 28. at that time this adimal was familiar in the western 
Hn alayas and also in the forests around Peshawar. 
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have twenty-one kinds of rice there. The other kinds 
of corn are wheat, barley, peas lentils, mash’, lobiya’ 
and sesame.’ But broad beans (fal) are not found in 
their country. The author of Masalik ul-Absar 
remarks, “probably they are not found because the 
Indians are a wise people and the beans according to 
them harm the essence of the intellect. That is why 
the Sabians too have forbidden the eating of beans.’’ 
As regards the fruits: there are figs, grapes in 
small quantity, pomegranates of every kind—sweet. 
bitter, sour etc., bananas, peaches (khauwkh) mulber- 
res called jfirsdd. [83] There are also other fruits 
the like of which are not found in Egypt and Syria. 
é. g., jejube and the like of it and quince’ in small 
quantity ; pears and apples are very rare but both 
of them and quince are imported to it. Of the best 
fruits they have coconut :rdnzj) which is ealled by 
them narjil, the common people eall it “Indian Nut.” 
There are green® and yellow melons®, cucumber 
(khiyar), cucumber (qgiththa)’ and pumpkin. Of the 
sour fruits they have utr, liman, lim’ and nadranj’. 


| <A kind of pulse; Phaseolus ratiatus Roxb., ef. Hobson- 
Jobson 5.¥. 


4 A kind of small bean, Vigna Catjang Endl. 
") 


9 1t.€. Sesamum indicum, 
4. Cydonia Vulgaris. 
9. @ é. Water-melon, called tarbiiz in Hindustani. 
6. Ordinary melons, in Hindustani Kharbiaza. 
7. There are many varieties of cucumber and it is difficult 

to say to which particular cucumber the author refers. 

) 8. These three names are varieties of Citrus medica. The 
Varieties are: 
(a)  Utrwi=Citron. 
(b) DLimiin=lemon. 
(co) Lim=lime. 


%. Ndranj is orange i, e. Citrus aurantium Risso. 
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As regards the Tamarind there 1s the “J/ndian 
Tamarind’ which is abundant in the deserts. 

As yegards the vegetables: the Sugar cane is 
extremely abundant in that country. One of its 
ravieties is black and hard to chew, but this is the 
best for sucking and not for crushing. This 
is not found in any other country. Plenty of sugar 
is made out of the remaining kinds, viz. sugar-candy 
ete.. but it does not erystalise, and is rather like 
white flour’. 

The vegetables are: ‘Turnip, carrot, pumpkin, 
Badinjan, asparagus, ginger, earden beet, onion, and 
fum ?.e. garlie, fennel, thyme. 

As regards the aromatic plants : there are roses 
nilofor?, violets, 6an®, Kg@yptian willow, narcissus, 
Jasmine, faghiya 7.e. the blossom of Henna. Besides 
this they have honey tn abundance and sesame oll 
which they Lse for lial. il is imported into the 
land. Candles are not found exeept in the houses 
of the Kings and none 1s allowed to use them. ‘The 
sweet-meats are of sixty five kinds. Mruit-drinks, be- 
varages and foods are of so many kinds that they 
ean hardly be found elsewhere. 

Among the master-craftsmen there are workmen 
who prepare swords, bows, spears, coats-of-mail, and 
other kinds of weapons; further coldsmiths, makers 

1. For details see Hobson-Jobson s. V. sugar, p, SO2 where 
many quotations from the literature are given. See further for 
the agriculbure, manulacture etc. of the sugar cane Noel Deerr, 
Gane Sugar, London 1921 and Francis Maxwell, Heonomic, 
Aspects of Cane Sugar Production, Lendon 1927, 

o.. 2. Buryalte feroz Salish, With lovely Howers ot 
violet-blue or bright red colour. 


8, A species of moringa. 


a 
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of wold thread and other masters. [S4|.. The Sultan 
has an embroidery-house in Delhi in whieh there are 
four thousand workers in silk, who prepare different 
kinds of embroidered roval robes and other clothes. 
Moreover cloth is imported from China, [raq and 
-Alexanderia. 
CHAPTER IV. 
About Coins, Measures and Weights.’ 
[fntroductory reniark : Until recent Vears the two 
most widely used coins in Muslim countries were the 
“ainar’ and the “dairhany . The same coins Appear 
to have been introduced in the newly conquered 
countries by the Muslims. ‘These coins in India were 
suceceded by the “tanga” and the “jital’ till the 
latter rel Ve place to the rupee ” nnd the “neisa’ 
Sultan Shamsuddin Htutmish (1211-66 A.W.) first 
inthroduced an Arabie coina@we but maimtained the 
older system of division of the “silver tanga’ of 178 
orains into copper coins on a quarternary scale of 
division. This seale was maintained with minor 
changes. In the time of Sultan Mohammad Tughlag 
(1325-51 A. D.) the following coins were current: 
Yag@ani=1 jital (According to Mr. Thomas kam 
Is a Hnrensure in Telegu. lt means 
L/o4 ‘on Ome quarrer of a sixteenth). 
3ut this is ineorreect. In reality it 18 
the Persian particle “e@ain” added to 


— 


numerals and the finalce signifies “holder 


or “container” as we have e.g. in Enelish 


“fiver” and “tenner or In) german 


1 Mu'‘imalat liter: ‘Commercial transactions’ The Mu- 
imalit form a fixed chapter in Masalik ul AbSay and have been 
taken over by Qalqashandi. 
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“Wiinfer”’ and “Sechser’’. Cf. also Journ. 

and Proceed. of the As. Soc. of Bengal, 

Vol. XXV, 1929, No. 2, Numism. Suppl. 

XLII, pp. 46-54, article 290. 

2 eAni=—Dd eani or Sultani. This was intro- 
duced by Sultan Mohammad Tughlaq. 
G eani—Shash-eani, 3/4 of Hasht-ganti. 
8 cani—Hasht-gani. 
12 eani=Dawazdah-gani. 
16 vani—Shanzdah-eani. 
64 vAni=1 tanga of 175 grains. 

The Yagani exchanged against 4 Copper ‘“Fals” 
and 256 copper coins amounted to one ‘tanga’. 

Soon after his accession Mohammad Tughlaq in- 
troduced a gold dinar of 200 gr. and _ re-introduced 
an “adali” of 140 grains. ‘The latter exchanged 
against 50 kanis according to Firishta. Firuz Shah 
(1351-88 A.D.) introduced 10, 24and 48 gani pieces as 
well as subdivisions of the Yagant. 

In Tabaqgat-i Akbari mention is made of the ‘red 
tanga’ (the gold coin), the “white tanga” (silver com) 
and of the “black tanga’. The last contained silver 
and copper and weighed about 32 ratls. Tbn Batuta 
speaks of the “silver tanga” of 175 as dinar and of the 
“adali tanga” of 140 grains as “dirham-i-dinar’. He 
makes no mention of the “black tanga’. The “Hasht- 
gini’ is the coin meant by Ibn Batita when he speaks 
of the dirham. According to Edward Thomas the 


“black tanea’”’ corresponded with the “Shash-gani” or 
‘“sixer’’-coin of Mohammad ‘Tughiaq. 

There appears to have been no uniformity 
in the standards of weights and measures in India 


which differed according to the locality as well 
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as the article to be weighed or measured. ‘The coins 
used at the time were also measures of weight. 
That accounts for the pains taken by the state to 
maintain the purity and the weight of thecoins. 

According to Ibn Battta the mann of Delhi was 
equal in weight to 25 ratl of Eeypt and the French 
translator of Ibn Batiita has calculated that as equal 
to 28.78 lbs avoirdupois(See E. Thomas, Chronicles of 
the Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 102 and note.) Acecor- 
dine to the author of Masalik ul-Absar the mann of 
Delhi was equal to 70 mithqals. Taking a mithqal 
to be equal to 72 orains, 4 sir would weigh 29 
tolas and 2 mashas or 5040 erains; a maund would 
be equal tO 134 modern seers or 25.5 lbs avoirdu- 
pois, | 


As regards their standard money Sheikh Muba- 
rak ul-Anbati says that there are four kinds of dirham 
with which they transact business : 

(1) The Hasht-eini Dirham is of the standard- 
weight of the coined dirham as used in 
Kovpt. Its current value is the same as 
that of the Egyptian dirham; there is 
hardly a difference between them. ‘The 
mentioned Hashtgani has eight Jitals~ and 
each Jital has four small copper coins 
(felis), So an Hasht@ani consists of 
thirty two copper coins. 

(2) The Sultani-Dirham which is_ ealled 

“Dogant”’* is one-fourth of the Egyptian 
| l. Hind. jital is an old Indian copper coin, now entirely 
obsolete, According to Mi. i. Thomas’s calculations it was 1/64 
of the silver Tanga and it was therefore just the equivalent of 
the modern pice. Cf. Hobson-Jobson s.v. Jeetul, p. 457. 


4. Instead of ris of the text, which the editor did not 


a 


ol 


understand, I read gb 99 i.e. the coin which 1s in two parts. 
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dirham. Every Sultdnt-Dirham has two 

Jitals, so half of the Sultani-Dirham is 

valled “one Jital.”’ 

(3) The Shashgant Dirham? is three-fourth of 
the Hashtgant Dirham. Its value is [that 
of] three Sultant Dirhams. 

(4) The Dawazdahgani? Dirham: Its current 
value is also three-fourth of the Hashtgdnit 
Dirham, so that it is like Shashgdani. 
Vhen eight Hashtgdnt Dirhams are called 
“Tanga’’®. 

As regards gold, they weigh it by méthqal. 
ivery three mithgals are called “Zanga”’. The 
gold Tanga is known as “fed Tanga’ and the 
Silver Tanga isknown as “White Tanga’. Every 
100,000 Tang@as whether of gold or of silver are called 
Lukk (lakh). 


1. Shashgani ¢.e. the Dirham which is in sixths. 

9. Instead of jhe > 3! ,a)\ l read oe >5\oa5| z.e. the 
Dirham which is divided into twelvths. 

3. Although 1t has been suggested to derive '’'anga from 
Chagatai tanga or fanka meaning white’ just as certain silver 
colns are called by the Greeks aspri, by the Turks agehe etc. 
which words signify white’, the obvious derivation of the 
word is Sanskrit fanka “a weight of silver......a stamped coin.’ 
The word in the forms fanga and tankd is ‘in all dialects laxly 
used for money in general” (Wilson). The tanga was during 
the 18th and the first part of the 14th century substantially 
identical with the rupee of later days. Cf. Hobson-Jobson s.v. 
Tanga p. 896; Rupee p. 774 

4. fiakh is one hundred thousand and imphes in modern 
times usually rupees. The origin of the word is Sanskrit laksha 
which appears to have originally meant ‘a mark.” But the 
word does not occur in the earlier Sanskrit and is the substitute 
for prayuta. Many illustrative quotations from the literature 
are given in Hobson-Jobson, s.v, Lack, p. 500 


——————— ES 
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However, the g@old lukk is called “Red Lukk’” and 
silver lukk is called “White Lukh’’ 

The ratl® is known amone them as “si *, the 
weight of which is seventy mithqals i.e. 1025 
Keyptian Dirhams. Every forty “si’* are equal 
to one “mann’®. They sell all things by weight. 
Measurement (kazl) is unknown to them. 


CHAPTER V. 
About the Rates. 

The author of Masaltk wl-Absar has mentioned 
the rates of India in his time quoting from Qadi ’I- 
Qudat Sirajuddin al-Hindi and others, He relates 
that a maid-servant’s price in Delhi does not exceed 
eioht T'aneas, and those who are fit for service as well 
as for conjugal purposes cost fifteen tangas. Outside 
Delhi they are still cheaper. Qadi Sirajuddin narra- 
ted that he once bought a coque ‘ttish slave nearine 


l. But the dinar of gold was equiv: ale nt to 10 silver 
dinars. Thus the ratio of gold to silver value was Ls 10, 
2. vatl ig the Arabic Pound. Cf. Encyelop. of Islam 


5. Instead of ype in the Arabic text read phe lf 


weighs 70 mithqals. The word, Hind. ser, Sanskrit setak, 1s 


one of the most familiar Indian denominations of weight, 
though it varies widely in different parts of the country. 
The ser now is generally equivalent to 80 tolas. Cf. Hobson- 
Jobson. o.V. o6ePr, p. BOT 

4. The same mistake in the Arabic text which shows 
that the editor did not understand the word sir. 
'); Mann is the same word as Greek 
ete. IJtis of Semitic origin belonging to the Babylonian branch. 


The mann ¥ as equal to two pounds of the sta indard of Baghdad 
Anglo-Indianised form 1s Maund, 


values of the man have ereatly 
6e7'S. 


mnd, latin mina 


or about 2 56 dirhams. The 
Hind, man, Mahr. man. The 
varied. The “Indian Maund’’ is nowadays of forty 
Ct. Hobson-Jobsons. v. Maund, p. 563 
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puberty for four Dirhams. He continues, “In 
spite of this cheapness there are Indian miaid- 
servants whose price amounts to twenty thousand 


tangas or more on account of their beauty and grace’: 


It is related on the authority of Sheikh Mubarak 
ul-Anbati, who lived before 730 (a. H.) that the 
average rates at that time were 13 (one and a 
half) Hasht-gaini Dirhams for one mann of wheat and 
one Hasht-gani for one mann of barley and 1} Hasht- 
gani for one mann of rice except the famous kinds 
which were dearer than this. Peas were two mann for 
one Hasht-gani. Four Astar' of beef and mutton for 
one Sultani-Dirham. Two Hasht pani for a pair 
of ducks. Four pairs of hen for one Hasht-gant. [S6]. 
Five sirs of sugar for one Hash-agani. A nice fat 
goat for one tanga (%¢e. eight Hasht-gani Dirhams) 
and a nice cow for two tangas ci.e. sixteen Hasht- 
vani Dirham) and sometimes even less, and similar 
was the price of a buffalo. 


Pigeons, Sparrows and other kinds of birds were 
very cheap. The kinds of animals and birds for 
game are many. What they mostly eat is the flesh 
of cow and goat though they have many sheep. 
because they have become accustomed to it. 


[t has been reported in Masalik ul-Absdr on 
the authoritv of Khujandi who says, “land my three 





1. Astir was a measure of weight equal to 44 mithqils. 


But here Astir is used for the sir used in Delhi; for according to 


oO | 


Ibn Batita the Astir was equalin weight to 29 ratl of the 


Barbary states, a Barbary ratl being 25 % heavier than the 


Egyptian ratl. One Astar would, therefore, be 1/8 of the Delln 
maund or 3.6 lbs. in weight. 


-—— 
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friends ate beef, bread and melted butter’ for one 
jital in some places of Delhi till we were satisfied.” 
A Jital is equal to four pice (fuliés) as has been 


mentioned above. 


CHAPTER VI. 
About the Routes Leading to the Countries of Sindh 
and India. 

Know you that there are several routes to this 

country: 

(1) The route by the sea: Vhe route from the 
Wevptian coast has already been mentioned 
in the discourse about the track leading to 
Yaman:- From Suez, ‘Tar, Qusair and *Aizab 
to Aden in Yaman on this sea, and from 
Aden one sails in the Indian Sea which 
is connected with the Red Sea, to the coast 
of India and Sindh, and comes to any place 
on those coasts. 

(2) The route by the Persian gulf: In the dis- 
course about Iran the route from Aleppo 
to Baghdad, and from Baghdad to Basra has 
already been mentioned. Ibn Khordazbeh 
says [87], “From Basrah to “Abbadan, 12 
farsakhs, then to Khashabat®, 2 farsakhs, and 
from there one sails in the Persian gulf.” 





l. This rectified butter which is universally used through- 
out India is Hind. ghi Sanskr. ghrita. A detailed account of its 
preparation is found in Watt, Dict. of BHeonomic Products of 
India, Vol. IIIT, 491 sqq or a short one in Fnglish Cyclopaedia 
(Arts and Sciences, s.v.) 

2. “Wood-works’’ in leagues left dry by the low tide, 
between Abbjidiin and the sea, They served asa light-house 
to warn the mariners. Of. Abu'l-Fida, Taqwim p. 309 ; Le Strange, 
p. 49, 
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He who wants to go by land to Sindh and India 
crosses this Sea up to Hurmua, the city of Karman, 
and from there he reaches Sindh, then India and 
China. 

He who wants to go by water travels as [bn 
Khordazbeh writes, from Ubullat ul-Basra on the 
(bullah canal? to the Island of Kharik in the 
Persian gulf, 11 farsakhs; from there to the island 
of Laban.‘ 80 farsakhs; then to the island of 
Abrin.® 7 farsakhs ; then to the island of Khayn, ¢ 
farsakhs; then to the island of Kaysh, 7 farsakhs. 
then to the island of Abarkawan*, 18 farsakhs: 
then to the island Ormiz,’ 7 farsakhs; then to 


Bar, ® 7 days journey : this is the boundary between 
Persia and Sindh. Then to Daybul, 8 days; then 


to the mouth of Mihran [Indus] into the Sea, = 
farsakhs; then from Mihran to Bakin ’ the first 


= 


1. The province of the Kirman lies in the HEast of Firs, 
the city of Hurmuz on the coast. 


9 of. Le Strange, p. Eastern Caliphate, 44,46-47. 


aad 


8. of. Le Strange, p. 261. Read one for hiss 


Ll 


4 ‘This island with its variants Lawiin, Allin or Lan mus! 


> . », BOL. 


be the present island of Shaykh Shu ayb. ef. Le Strange, ] 
5. The modern Hindarabi. 
7 Abarkafan and Abarkuman, now called Kishm, 18 & big 


island, also known as Jazirah Tawilah. ct. Le Strange, p. 261. 


@ 


a, 


7. ast of Kishm belonging to Kirmén. ef. Le Strange, Pp. 
292,205. 


5. Al-Qalqashandi: 25; text of Ibn Khordadhbeh p. 62 \ 5M. 


variant 24 ; but probably one must read Tz. 


9 Tbn Khordadhbeh: Outakin cf. A. Sprenger, Reise- 
routen, p. 91; see also Idrisi I, 160,170,171. 


og 


place in India, 4 days; then to [the tribe of] the Mayd ' 
2 farsakhs; then to Kali, * 2 farsakhs; then to Sindan, 
18 farsakhs, then to Malay ° 5 days’, then to Bullin 


2 days. Then the way diverges in the Sea: 


One who follows the coast line: from Bullin to 
Bas *,2 days; then to Sinjilt® and Kabshakan °, 2 
days; then to the mouth of the Kudafarid,’ 3 far- 
sakhs; then to Kaylakan,*® 2 days; from there to 


1. The text has Mand; this name is variously written 
mand, mind, med, mer ete. The Arab geographers describe the 
Mayd as a brave and robber tribe living in Lower Sind, in parti- 
cular on the banks of the Mihran upto the sea. They seem to be 
identical with the Medi and Mandrueni of the classical writers. cf. 
Cunningham p. 332-33. They were also pirates on the seashore 
and captured the ship with the Muslim girls whom the King of 
Ceylon had sent to al-Hajjaj. cf. Prof. Mohd. Habib, Isl. Culture 
III, 87. 

2 Text Avil. 

8. Malay is an island (ef. Idrisi I, 172) near Kaulam ; 
the whole coast was called Malibar. So Kaulam is also named 
Kaulam Malay. 

4. The text and Sprenger p. 81 have Bas, De Goeje reads 
Bapattan (cf. p. 63, note g) which can be identified with Bat- 
apatam. V. d. Lith, ‘Aja@'ibul-Hind, p. 281 calls it Jdrfatian 
[bn Batuta IV, 82 zurfatian. See also Mzik. p. 297. 


5. Singilt is Shinkali cf. Ibn Khordaidbeh, p. 63, note g. 


6. Ibn Khordaidhbeh p. 63, note 1 
7. The text hag “>? or —<4 IDs Jl .according to Ibn 


Khordadhbeh, p. 63 I read a sl 5 gee, J [t is the river 
Godavari which has its source in Brahmagiri, situated 20 miles 
irom Nasik and is the Maisolos of Ptolemy. At the beginning of 
its Delta there lies the city of Dantapura. the ancient capital of 
Kalinga. Cf, Cunningham p. 592 (the map No XIII p. 602) and 
Geograph. Dict. by Nando Lal Dey. 


8. Tarter DUIKIS- 
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Samandar and from Samandar to Usir,* 12 farsakhs; 
then to Abina, 4 days. *[88] 


And one who wants to go to China turns aside 
from Bullin leaving Sarandib at his left; then from 
the Island of Sarandib to the Island of Lankbalis, ’ 
about 10 or 15 days; then to the Island of Kilah, ° 
6 days; then on the left hand appears the Island of 
Balis® in 2 days; then in 15 days the land where 
the spices grow. 


CHAPTER VII. 
About the Kings of India. 


7A number of them are infilels and their names 
are non-Arabie; we need not mention them here, so we 
leave them, As regards the times under Islam, the 
first whe began the conquest of India were the Banu 
Subuktigin : the kings of Ghazna who have been men- 
tioned in connection with the country of Khwarizm 
and Qabjaq and the lands adjacent to It. 


1. This town is situated on the Ganges. The bay of Bengal 
begins from here. 

2. Aceording to Ibn Khordidhbeh p. G4 and Idrisi p. 150 
Uranshin, resp. Urshin which is the modern Orissa. ef, Cun- 
ingham p. 084 

8 The text has after this’ then to Sarandib, 2 days . 
'‘Lhis sentence seems to have been misplaced, 

4. 1t.e Nieobar 


5. This is probably Qedda. 


6 & in the text but Cf Vander Lith, Merveriies, 
p. 263 who identifies it with Baros. See also Ibn IKhor- 
didhbeh, ed. de Gogje, text p. 66, note f and transl. p. 46, note o, 


7  Tsacuna in the text, the editor suggests to reaa:- 


en oy dclo> Ber . Syl js Le | 
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Yamin-ud-Daula (wa Amin-ul-Millah) ? Mahmid 
bin Subuktigin? conquered the city of Bhatiya == 9, 
well fortified city with high ramparts beyond Multan 
in the year 396.4. Then he proceeded against Baida,° 
a king of India, but he fled away to his fortress” of 
Kalinjar. Mahmud besieged him there till the king 
made peace with him on the payment of a huge 
tribute. He took the money and invested the king 
with the robe of honour. The king wanted to be ex- 
eused from wearing the belt round his waist, but he 


was not excused; so he put on the belt unwillingly. 


[In 451 Ibrahim bin Masud 7 conquered many 
castles in India (89). Then came the Ghori dynasty” 
in Ghazgna. In 547 Shihabuddin Abul Muzaffar 
Muhammad b. Sam b. al-Husain al-Ghori conquered 
the city of Lahore’ and captured many other cities 
after that. He persecuted their rulers so much as 
| 1. his is the full title bestowed upon him in 389. Cf. Dr. 
Mohd, Nazim, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna p. 40 

9 Ruled 387-421 A. H.— 997-1030 A.D, Cf. the above 
mentioned book of Dr. Mhd. Nazim, 

9 «pe. Bhatinda. For its identification see Mohd. Nazim 
pp. 197-202. 

4. Aecording bo Alyn 1-Fida and [bn ul-Athir, TX, ] 30) in the 
year 394; for the date of the expedition Cf. Niizim, loc. cit. p. 202 

5. Ganda Raja of Kalinjar 1022-23 dee Nazim, pp. 110-11 


6. T follow Abu'l Fida and read ates instead of acyie 


7. He ruled 1059-1098 and conquered Ajodhan, the 
present Pak Pattan and the fort of Rupal. 

8. For the Ghorides Cf. Defremery, Histoire des Sultans 
Ghourides, Journ. Asiat. 18438; also Tabaqit-i- Nisin (Transla- 
tion by Major Raverty) London 1873-51 (Bibl. Ind.) p. 111 
nqq.; 347 Sqq. ; 3858 5qq. 

9, «2.e. in the year 1186 A.D, 
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none-of the Islamic Kings had ever done before 
him and so he got mastery over the country of India. 
Shihabuddin assigned the city of Delhi which was 
the capital of India to his slave Qutbuddin Aibak, 
Aibak sent out his armies and they took possession 
of places in India where never before a Muslim had 
entered till they came near the frontier of China, 

After this Shihabuddin Muhammad conquered’ 
Nehrwala? also in the year 597. he Muslim Kings 
continued their conquests in India till Mohammad 
b. Tughlaq Shah came in the time of Al-Malik an- 
Nasir Mohammad b. Qala’tin, the Governor of Kgyp- 
tian Provinees. His authority became strong in 
India, the number of his army.rose and he pursued 
the conquests till he had conquered the greatest part 
of India. 

According to Masalik ul-Absair Sheikh Mubarak 
ul-Anbati relates, “The first place which was conquer- 
ed was the country of Tilink*: It is an extensive 
province with many villages—the number of which is 
nine hundred thousand and nine hundred. ‘Then the 
province of Jajnagart was conquered which has seven- 
ty big cities all (situated) on the sea coast. Its sources 
of revenue are pearls, different kinds of cloth, per- 
fumes and seents. Then he conquered the province 


1. This statement 1s not quite correct. Mohammad inva- 
ded Gujerat in 1178 (ef. Cambr. Hist. of India, Vol. III, p. 93), 
but was defeated. The country was again attacked in 1195 by 
Aibak, his deputy in India, and Anhilvara was plundered. (CFE. 
p. 43/44). A third time it was invaded in fhe year, 1198 (Cf. 
p. 44.) 

9. Name of a province and its capital in Gujerat. 

8 Tilinea or Tilangiina in the Mast Deccan; 16 Was con- 
quered in the year 1323. Cf. Cambr. History II, 13t. 

4. Jajnagar situated on the banks of the Mahamuddi was 

he capital of Orissa. Cf. Cambr. Hist. IL]. p. Lou. 
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of Laknauti! which had been the seat of nine kings. 
Then he conquered the province of Devagir,” also 
known as Dakin.® It has $4 strong hill forts. It is 
related on the authority of Sheikh Burhanuddin Aba 
Bakr bin al-Khallal al-Bazi that there are one crore 
and two lakh villages in it. Then he conquered the 
province of Dursamand! where Sultan Bilal Deo’ and 
five infidel kines reigned. Then he conquered the 
Province of Ma‘bar. It is a big district having nine- 
ty ports on the sea coast. Perfumes, muslin (/dnis ), 
various kinds of cloth and other beautiful thing's 
are its sources of revenue [90]. 

It has been mentioned that on account of the 
conquests he rot such overwhelming wealth that the 
hearer can hardly believe it. It1s related .on the 
authority of Burhanuddin Aba Bakr bin Khallal 
that he besiewed a king on the frontiers of Deogir. 
The king requested him to desist from the siege on 
the condition that he should send to him mules to 
carry his treasures. When he inquired about the 
amount of his wealth, the king replied, “There have 
heen seven kines before me and each of them had 


—= 


| The district between the Ganges and Brahmaputra. 
9 TDeosir in the N. W. corner of the state of Hyderabad. 


Sultan Muhammad made it his capital and changed its ‘name 
into Dawlatabad. Cf. also p. 30. 


8. In the text 555 Deccan (Hind. Dakhina, Prakr. diak- 
khina from Sankr. dakshina the south’’)is a general geographical 
expression for the country south of Nerbudda. 

4. i.e. Dwarasamudra (Dviiravatipura) situated in the 
distriet Hassan-in Mysore. Of Hohbson-Jobson 8.V. 

5. This is Vira Ballila II], the Raja of Dursamand who 
rebelled against the Muslims, but was defeated and slain by 
Damaghin Shah. Cl Cambr. Hist, ILI, 116, 118; 149, 372, 485 
Saq. Ibn Bat. TV, 195-97 dives an account on his defeat. Cf, also 
Southern India and her Mohammedan Invaders by Aivangar. 
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seven thousand vast cisterns full of money.” He 
consented to that and sealed those cisterns with 
his own name and left them where they were. Then 
he acknowledged [his title to] that kingdom in his 
name ordering him to stay with him and appointing 
him as Viceroy in that country. 

[tis related on the authority of ‘Ali bin Masrar 
‘Uqaili an Arab of Bahrain w ho heard it from 
different sources that this Sultan conquered a city 
which had a small lake. In the middle of it there 
was a house which was venerated by them and where 
they used to go with their offerings. Whenever an 


offering was brought there it was thrown in that 


small lake. So he removed the water from it and 
took the gold that was in it. This gold was londed on 
900 elephants and one thousand Oxen, ete. which is 
beyond belief. . He obtained incalculable wealth and 
so did his followers. 

Sheikh Tajuddin bin Abi] Mujahid as Samar- 
qandi relates that the Sultan once got anery 
with one of his Khans because he used to drink wine, 
so he arrested him and confiscated his property. The 
amount of the gold which was found with him was 
one million and thirty-seven thousand mithqals, 2. ¢. 
forty three thousand and seventy Qintér', although 
he used to give away a good deal of money. 

Ibn al-Hakim at-Tayy4ri relates that once aman 
offered him books, thereupon the king gave hima 
handful of pearls which were worth twenty thousand 
gold mithqals. Ash- Sharif as Samarqandi relates 
that once a man brought twenty -two yelow melons 


a be A weibht of 46 oz of gold or 1200 ) dinars, 


a 
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from bukhara. The king order- 


which he had got 
soins [to be civen| to him 


ed three thousand gold < 
[91]. Sheikh Abt Bakr bin Abi’l-Hasan al-Multani 
relates that he heard about him ( ie, the Sultan) that 
he did not speak of his gifts which were less than 
three thousand Mithqals. 
which cannot be imagined. 


This among other gilts 


The Chief Justice Sirajuddin al-Hindi relates 


that, in spite of his numerous donations and generous 
gifts and the expenditure on his troops and army, he 
did not spend half the revenue of his country. 


[ say, then, after Mohammad Shah,’ a relative 


of his Sultan named Firaz Shah 2was set over the 
throne of this country and reigned for about forty 
years. The kingdom passed from one to the other of 
the descendants til Timarlang came and conquered 
Delhi® and plundered it. Then after him the power 
a ruler of the royal family whose 
ere to the 
o different 

Ghiyath- 


came back to 
name was Mahmud Khan‘; he governs th 
present day. In Deogir there is quite 
king these days. His name is Sultan 
uddin.® 


Se 


1. Ruled 725-752 A, H. = 1324-130] ALD. 

9 Ruled 752-790 A. H. = 1351-1055 A.D. 

8 At the end of December 1898 A.D. 

4. After the departure of Timur the whole of Northern 
India fell into a state of disorder and was split up into. small 
principalities. In 1401 Mahmud returned to Delhi but the 
glory of Delhi, was gone and the provinees had rebelled. 
He ruled from1392-94 and then from 1399-141] 

5 The statement about Dawlatabad is wrong. Probably 
Ghiyithuddin Bahmani is meant. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


About the army of this country and officers 
of the Government, 


(According to the informations in Masalik 
ul-Absar about the rule of Sultan Mohammad 


Tughlaq Shah! on the authority of Sheikh Mubarak ul- 


Anbati and others). 
lt is related that his army eonsists of 
em are at His Majesty's court, 


900,000 


horsemen, a part of th 
others are seattered in the whole country. His 
Diwan provides for the means of subsistence for all 
of them”. The army consists of Turks, Khitais ”, 
Persians, Indians and 
All of them have hranded horses, excellent weapons 
and are elegant In appearance. The officers of his 
army are the Khans, Maliks ‘4, Amirs, Sipah-Salars ° 


people of various nations, 


and then the ranks. 


veo A. H.=1851 A.D. Tbhn Batuta gives an 


ale Died 2 
sqq.; Mazik p. 107 


interesting account on his rule Cf. TI, 219 


SC. 


¢ 
9. For eC: tea ef. Dozy 1,190. 
9 Khitaor Cathay denotes ‘nthe 14th and 15th centuries 
the northern part of China while Sin the southern part, was China 
The name Khita is taken from the tribe  Khitay “ who 
ing during the 10th and 11th centuries. 

4. Malik means not only ‘“‘king” but also ‘prince’ and 
is used as a title of Dozy 11,614. In mediaeval India it denoted 


a, rnilitary rank Cf. Ibn Bat. III, 146, even now-a-days this 


title is found. 
In the text hay Vengiao | Sipih-Salar is the command- 


itself. 
reigned at Pek 


Bi; 
ne ie | a mt of F 
ay, actually yal Ju slaw menior ol the army. It was also 
ba 


q. to Qutbuddin Aibak who conquerred Delhi. 
word does not denote such a high rank, 
a junior military officer as if becomes 


a title, given @. 
Here, however, this 
but seems to mean simply 
clear from the following passage. 


G7 


(92) He relates that in the Sultan’s service 
there are eighty Khans or more and that each of 
them has followers according to his rank, ‘The Khan 
has ten thousand horsemen, the Malk one thousand, 
the Amir one hundred, and the Sipah-Salar less than 
that. None of the Sipah-Salars are considered worthy 
to be near the Sultan, but they can be appointed as 
Valis or to posts equal to the rank of Vali. ‘The 
Sultan has ten thousand ‘Turkish slaves and ten 
thousand eunuchs; one thousand cash-holders ‘and one 
thousand Bashmaqdars. ~ He has two lakhs of Starrup” 
slaves, who wear weapons, accompany him always 
and fight on foot in front of him. The whole army is 
exclusively attached to the Sultan and his Diwan 
pavs them, even those who are in the service of 
the Khans and Maliks and Amirs. . Fiefs cannot be 
given to them by their masters as it is the custom in 
Hoypt and Syria. 

As regards the officers of the State who are 
“the Masters of the Sword”, he has a Chief Lieuten- 
ant (na’ib)* who is called “Amriyat’? in their langu- 

[ Kiizandiir. al, a1so Subh, Vol. V, }). 462 

2, Bashmagdar is a Turkish word composed with Pers. 
day. Bashmaq means ‘shoe’ in Turkish, bashmaqdir is there- 
fore one who is in charge of the shoes or horse-shoes of the 
Sultan. Cf. Subh V 449. In Turkish bashmaghg is a kind of 
pin-money, a revenue assigned in Turkey to the mother of the 
Sultan from conquered cities or also imperial crown lands. 
In spite of the preceding khizanddr revenues are nob meant here. 


ae 

i. au, 

4. He was known as naib ul-mulk or simply nai Cf. 
Subh. V. 453 The officer under the Mughals was known as the 
“Vakil”’, but no precedence appears to have heen given to the 
ié eee oo cm 

naib” under the Delhi Sultans. 

int iad a| 1. : 4 j ‘ 

a. 12*' T donot find this word. Elsewhere the,title o! 


this officer is walil-dar ov anir-dar. 
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age and four Na’ibs under him who are known 
as “Shaqq”. The Sultan has Chamberlains and other 
officers. Amongst the “Masters of the pen’ he has 
a great Vazir who has four Secretaries (kuttab ws-sirr)? 
who are called “Dabiran” in their tongue. ‘lo every 


one of them about three hundred scribes are allotted. 


As regards the judicial officers he has the Chief 


Justice, who is a man of great dignity, a muhtaszb° 
and a Shaykhush-Shuyakh The Sultan has also 
twelve hundred physicians. 


Besides these he has one thousand faleoners 
(bazdar)’ who carry the birds of prey for huntine 
while riding the horses and three thousand drivers 
who obtain the game; five hundred courtiers (nadim) 
and two hundred musicians besides his one thousand 
slaves who are specially trained for music: one thou- 
sand poets of fine taste and witin Arabic. Persian 
and Hindi. His Diwan pays all these as long as they 
are men of spotless purity and chastity, in publie 


(}*) 
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and private life 

l. I do not find this word used as a_ title. But Cf. Dozy 
1, (72° .........C@lamese dit d'un homme tras éminent, incompara- 
ble; qui surpasse tons les autres’. Shaqq means ‘fissure’ or 
“division”. Tt was used of an administrative division and the 
officer was known as ~ Shaqqdar”’. 

2. Of. G. Wiet, Les seerétaires de la chancellerie en Hgypte 
sous les mamlouks circuassieng in: \Iélanges Rene Basset TI. 
Paris 1928, pp. 271.314. 

3. Censor of public morals and Inspector of markets. Tt 
devolves upon him: al-amr hilema ‘pif wan-nahy an il-munkar. 
Cf, Qalgashandi, Vol, V, 441. 

4. Probably the office corresponded to that of the Grand 
Mufti under the Ottomans or Mameluks in Heypt. 

0. Of. Subh V, 469, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
About the Dress of the people in this country. 

With regard to the dress of the ‘Masters of the 
sword’. Sheikh Mubarak ul-Anbati relates that the 
dress of the Sultan, Khans, Maliks and the other 
Army Officers are Tartarie cowns” Taklawat® and 
Islamic Qabas't of Khwarzm buckled in the middle 
of the body,’ and short turbans’, which do not 
exceed five or six fore-arms (dira’.) Their dress is 
of hayad' and Jakh’. 

[t is related on the authority of Ash-Sharil 
Nasiruddin Mohammad Al-Husaini Al-Adami — that 
their usual dress is gold embroidered Tartaric coOwns: 
some of them wear gold embroidered sleeves and 


——===—— 


1. Viz. the army officers. 





r 


9 Thetext has wh % but read Ob y ef. Dozy I, 141. 
el = 7 


g A kind of dress worn in India by the Emirs. Cf. 
Dozy I, 149. 

4. Originally a Persian dress t.¢. a gown with full sleeves. 
II, 30%. 


Cf. Dozy, Dictionnaire des Vétment p. 3o2 sqq and Dozy 
bo Lhe 


The portuguese writers of the 16th century apply 1 
surcoat or long tunie of muslin which is @ common natbiv 
varment of the better classes in India. Cf. Hobson-Jobson 
sv. Cabaya. p, 137. The word is not now used in India. 

) Hor this expression Of Dozy I, 376. 

6. Cf. W. Bjorkman s. v. “Turban” in Bneyelop ol 
Islam Vol, LV, ). 8S) sqq. 

T. Arabie TOL: al-bayddh Lt may also meau ol white 
colour’, but here it seems to have a special meaning denoting 
the material. CH, also Dozy I, Lod, 

8 Arabic Jakh Cf. Dozy I, 230. The word, furthermore, 
denotes a special kind of dress. Cf. Dozy Dictionnaire des 
Vétments. pp. 127-131. 

9. Inthe Arabic text againas 3 which shows that the 


editor did not understand this word, 
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others put the embroidery between their shoulders 
like the Mughals. Their head-dress is four-cornered 
in shape. ornamented with jewels and mostly inlaid 
with diamonds and rubies. They plait their hair in 
hanging locks as it used to be done in the beginning 
of the Turkish rule in Egypt and Syria except that 
they put silk tassels in the locks. They bind gold 
and silver belts tightly round their waists and wear 
shoes and spurs and do not girt the swords round 
their waists except when on a Journey. 

The dress of the Vazirs and the Katibs is like 
that of the soldiers except that they have no belts. 
But sometimes they let down a piece of cloth in 
front of them as the Silis do. 

The Judges and the learned men (‘ulamd ) wear 
ample gowns (farajiydt)’ that resemble Janadiy at® 
and arabic garments’. 

It is related on the authority of Qadi Sirajuddin 
al-Hindi that none among them wears cotton clothes 


— —— a ————— 


1. Cf, Dozy, Dict. Des Vetments p. 327 sqq. 

9. The Arabic text has clitod| which gives no meaning; 
also the conjecture Ob iiss| harnis, converlure de cheval Ci, Dozy 
I, 224 does not fitin here. So I read Obivicd| singular Nim 
‘a striped stuff manufactured at Janad ~ (Cf. Yaqit, Mu jam 
ul-Buldin, ed. Wiistenfeld, Vol. II, p, 127) and then @ gown 
made of this stuff. According to Azraqi, p. 175, line 9 and 10 
the best kind of the o> was made at Janad in Yaman Tor 
re ef. Lane, s. v. and Dozy, Dict, des Vétm, p. 135-36. In 
my opinion, therefore, only the gowns of Janad can be meant 


here 

38. dwrada a garment opening in front and buttoned, 1s 
an Arab cloth like the Jabba’ originally Persian Cf, Dozy B 
434 and Dict. des Vétem. 177-81. 
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imported from Russia and Alexanderin except he 
whom the Sultan clothes with it. Their dress is 
made of tine cotton which surpasses the Baghdad 
one in beauty. They do not use draped and gold 
embriodered saddles except those to whom the Sultan 


presents them [94]. 


CHAPTER &. 
About the allowances of the Officials in this Country, 

With regard to the Army it has been related 
on the authority of Shaykh Mubarak ul-Anbati that 
landis assiened to the Khans, Maliks, Amirs and 
Sipah-Salars by the Diwan as their fiefs. 

It has been mentioned that the fief of the 
Ghief Lieutenant, called Amriyat, is a territory as 
bie as Iraq. Every Khan receives two lakh Tangas 
—one lakh is equal to one hundred thousand, and 
one Tanga is worth eight Dirhams. Every Malik 
receives from sixty to fifty thousand Tangas; 
every Amir from fourty to thirty thousand Tangas; 
the Sipah-Salars twenty thousand Tangas or 
nearly so much; every soldier from ten thousand 
to one thousand Tangas, the royal pages from five 
thousand to one thousand ‘l'angas along with food, 
elothes and the fodder for horses, provided by the 
Sultan. Each royal slave receives monthly ten 
“White Tangas’, two “manns’ of wheat and rice, 
and three Astar of meat every day, and four suits 
of dress every year. 

As reaards the ‘Masters of the pen” * the Wazir 
has a great territory like Iraq as his fief. Each of the 
four private Secretaries has a coastal town (port) with 


1. ie. state functionaries in the Imperial Secretariats. 
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a larzeincome and the Chief-secretaries have villages 
and estates. Some of them have fifty villages. ‘The 
Chief Justice, known as Sadr-i Jihdn, has ten villages 
the revenue of which amounts to about sixty thou- 
sand Tangas. The Shaykh-ush-Shuyukh receives the 
same. The Muhtasib has one town, the income of 
which is about eight thousand Tangas. 

As regards other Government Officers it has been 
mentioned that some of the courtiers (nadim) have 
two villages, others only one. Every one of them re- 
eeivesfrom forty to thirty or twenty thousand Tangas 
according to his rank, along with suits of clothes, 
robes of honour and provision for subsistance ', The 
allowances of others may be calculated accordingly. 


CHAPTER XI. 
About the Organization of Affairs in this country. 

The organization of the affairs varies secording 
to the conditions of the Sultan. 

As regards duty, there are two kinds of duties 
The first of them is the duily duty. lMvery day the 
table is luid in the royal palace and twenty thousand 
people like Khans, Maliks, Amirs, Sipah-Salars and 
the Chief persons of the army take their food there. 
A special table is laid for the Sultan and two hundred 


jurists participate with him in midday and evening 


meals and discuss matters before him. 

It is related on the authority of Sheikh Abu 
Bakr b. al-Khallal that he once asked the Sultan's 
cook about the animals slaughtered daily for him, 
The cook replied, ‘Two thousand and five hundred 


1, wislats\ Of. Dozy II, 272. 
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cows, one thousand goats besides fut horses anid 
different kinds of birds.” 

The second kind of duty is the weekly duty 
It is related on the authority of Sheikh Mohammad 
al-Khujandi that the Sultan holds a weneral meeting 
(julus ‘amm) on ‘Tuesday in a very big and extreme- 
ly spacious court-yard. A big enclosure is made 
there for the Sultan where he sits in the centre 
ona high throne overlaid with gold. The Ministers 
of State (arbab-ud-daua) stand around him on the 
right and left and behind him are the armour-bearers,' 
and the Government officers ( arbab ul-waza if) stand 
before him in their places. Only the Khans and the 
Sadr-i-Jihan i.e, the Chief Justice and the Dadbtran 
e. the confidential Secretary, who is on duty, have 
the right to sit, ‘he Chamberlains stand before him 
calling out publicly: “Any one who has complaints or 
needs should come forward’. So the people with 
complaints or needs come forward and stand before 
him and are not stopped till their case comes to an 
end. Then the Sultan gives his order about it. 


[96]. It is the custom that no one with weapons 
even with a small knife has access to the Sultin. 
He sits inside seven gates. ‘The visitors alioht 
at the first gate but some of them are permit 
ted to vide up to the sixth gate. At the first 
gate there is a guard with a trampet in his hands. 





1. Silahdariya i.e. those officers who carry the different 
armours of the Sultan and present them if necessary. Cf. Dozy 
T, 672; and also Zenker, Dictionnaire p. 514 and Hobson-Jobson 
p. S36. 
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Whenever a Khan, Malik, or other great man of 


the kingdom approaches he blows the trumpet to 
inform the Sultan about the arrival of a great man, 
so that the Sultan is kept informed. The guard 
keeps on blowing the trumpt till the guest has 
reached the seventh gate. There all the guests wait 
till they are assembled and when they are all 
together they are allowed to enter. When they have 
entered those who are entitled to sit, sit down, and 
others remain standing. The Judges, Wazirs and 
the confidential Secretaries take their seats in a place 
where the Sultan cannot see them, and then food 
is served, The Chamberlains then place before 
the Sultan the cases of the agrieved persons and 
others. Every section has its Chamberlain to re- 
cieve the cases. Then they present all the cases 
together before the Chief Chamberlain who puts 
them before the Sultan, and listens to his orders 
about them. When the Sultan rises the Chamberlain 
sits with the Private Secretary, and conveys the orders 
to him and he exeeutes them. ‘hen the Sultan 
rises from this majlis and goes to a special meeting 
(majlis khass) where the learned men are present. 
Here he sits, discusses and dines with them. 
Then they depart and the Sultan enters his 
private appartments. 


As regards his procession, he rides while in his 


palaces with a ehaty* over his head and a body of 


J 


*~ ii j fi A 4 . i 
1. ’** means umbrella’ or a kind of veil to protect 


afainst the sun. Cf- Dozy I,172; Zenker Dictionnaire ; 340 
Ibn. Bat. IT1,228. The same word as well as the thing is stil 


* 
1 


l 


used in India. Cf. Hobson-Jobson s.v. Chatta. The arabic 


equivalent is mizallah., 


$i 
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cuards with weapons in their hands behind him and 
about twelve thousands slaves around him. Among 
them there are no riders except the bearer of the 
chatr, and the armour-bearers and the Jamadars,’ 
the bearers of ewarments, when he is outside his 
palace. Over his head are held black banners, 
which have an enormous snake of wold in the centre. 
Nobody earries black banners, except for him alone. 
On the left side he has red banners, with two 
gold snakes. His band, which is played on whether 
he is in station or in carp, is like that of Alexander 
[97]; it has two hundred loaded drums, forty 
loaded kettle drums, twenty trumpets and ten brass 
castanets. 

Sheikh Mubarak ul-Anbati says, “One c/atr is held 
over hishead when he is not on the battlefield but 
during the war-time seven chatrs are held over his 
head, two of them are well ornamented and cannot be 
valued.” The grandeur, the splendour and the Imperial 
laws of his Government are unequelled except by 
Alexander the Great? and Malik Shah b. Alp 
Arslan. When he goes out for hunting, he puts on 
light dress and there are about one lakh  horse- 
men and two hundred elephants with him. He 
carries four pavilions (gusar) with him upon 
eight hundred camels. Each pavilion is carri- 
ed by a hundred camels all of which are trapp- 
ed in silken covers intervoven with gold. Hach 
pavilion consists of two parts besides the tents and 

1. Pers. Jama-dir “maitre de la garde-robe” Cf. Dozy 
1,212. See also Subh V, 459. 

9. Therefore the ruler of India is called al-Iskandar 
ath-thani’ Cf, Bjorkmaunn p. 130, 
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Khargahs.! If he moves from one place to another 
for diversion or something like it, he keeps with 
him about three thousand horsemen and = one 
thousand extra saddled and bridled horses which 
are caparisoned with covers interwoven with gold 
and have necklaces in which gems and diamonds 
are set, 

During the war he rides with seven chatrs over 
his head and the arrangement in war, according 
to Sirajuddin ul-Hindi, is that the Sultan stands in 
the centre [of the army], and the Imams and ‘Ulama’ 
around him while the archers stand before and 
behind him. The right and the left wings 
spread on both sides. In front of him there are ele- 
phants covered with iron harnesses” and on them 
are towers in which the fighters are hidden. In 
these towers are holes for shooting arrows and 
throwing naphta-bottles. In front of the elephants 
march the slaves in light dress wearing shields and 
weapons. They hold the ropes of the elephants 
while the horses are on their right and left in order 
to draw together the flanks of the army” in front of 
and behind the elephants sothat not one of them can 


run away. 

|. Khargah (Persian) is a kind of small tent which consists 
of wooden luths put together like a dome and covered with 
pieces of felt; the upper part can be opened to admit the light 
und air ana é@ah be closed when required. Ibn Bat. has given 
a deseripbion of the Khargah, Cf. IT, 290-300; LIT, 30, 


2. Text. oll Las” usually the word is spelt: led» 


P= i 
oa 


or i) «§ , Cf. Dozy I, 77 where further references. 
S st 


an é 
a ae . # : intl des “r- 4 ; . | . | 
8 Lacuna inthe text; read -:'\ yoy ao | 3 \_bI 
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195] As regards soldiers other than the Sultan, 
their custom is that the Khans, Maliks and Amirs 
never ride whether on journey or at home without 
flags. The Khan has at the most seven flags and the 
Amir has at least three. The Khan ean keep at home 
at the most ten extra horses and the Amir two. 
When marching every one ean take with him accord- 
ing to his Capacity. 

As regards the transmission of informations to 
the Sultan, the Chief Justice Sirfijuddin al-Hindi re- 
lates that it is different according to the different 
affairs. As regards the affairs of the subjects, the 
king has persons who mix with the subjects, and 
find out things about them.. Then he who sets to 
know something informs his superior and this officer 
in his turh informs his superior until if reaches the 
Sultan. 

As regards the communication of informations" 
from distant places, it is more quick than it is 


1, his kind of intelligence service was also well-known 
in other Islamic States, T rafey only to [bn ut-Tiqtaqa; 4 -Hakhr, 
Cairo 1927/1345, p. 28 where these people are called uyan or 
ashéib wl-akhbar. 


oO Mit. *2- roa . : . 7s . . 
4. l’his information service (in Arabic: 0arid, in Hindus- 


tani: dak, Cf..Hobson-Jobson s. v. da wk) is the precursor of the 
postal service. It was purely a political institution for the 
quick transmission of state business, hut not meant for private 
or commercial affairs. Von Kremer, Culturgeschichte, says about 
it that at the head-quarters of each of the large provinces of which 
the mighty Hmpire was composed, was a Postmaster Sahib ul- 
barid [more accurately described as General-Reporter or Chief 
of the State Police! whose duty it was to keep the caliph conti- 
nually informed of all important affairs. The Postmaster was 
$0 tO Speak, a direct confidential agent appointed by the Central 
Government.” For this institution under the Abbasides Cf. 
Khuda Biukhsh, The Orient under the Caliphs, pp. 280-36, Ibn. 
Bat. (Vol: Itt, 95 sqq.; Maik p. 25 saq.) gives also an account 


of this posta) service. Cf. Further W. Byjorkmann, loc. eit. 
5 ey hen 
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in “ther counties, and this is due to the fact that 
between the chief districts and the palace of the 
Sultan there are places close to one another which 
resemble the post stations in Egypt and Syria save 
that these places are much nearer in space to each 
other, the distance between every place being about } 
four bow-shots or less than this.’ In every place 
there are ten strong and swift runners who carry the 
letters between that place and the next. They run 
| with the utmost possible speed in order to hand over 
Wal. the letters to the next one who runs in the same | 
way with it to his destination. So the letter arrives 

\ from a far off place in the shortest time. In every | 
one of these places there is a mosque, a market and | 
| a water-tank. Between Delhi and Qubbat ul Islam *- | 
| the two capitals of the Government—drums are } 
placed in special places. Whenever he is in a city | 

and the gate of the other city is opened or shut, the | 

drum is beaten and when the next one hears it, he 

beats the drum. So the information for opening the ) 

city and the gate of the other one and shutting it is 

. conveyed, 
| 


— 


ee = = = = eee ———_ = —— = —_—= 


1, According to Ibn Bat. III, 95, the places are at every , 
| one third of a mile. | di 
© \ 2. Qubbat ul-Islim “vault of Islam" is used for a town 
bhp which exercises a supremacy over other places. It is not only 
the surname of Basra, but of other great towns also. Cf. Dozy II, 
! 298. Here Dawlat-ibid or Deogiri in the North - West of 
Pin Deccan is meant. Muhammad b. Tughlaq tried to make it his \ 
ideal capital, but this scheme failed. ‘ 
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